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N Atom-bomb has hurst. 

‘ There has been a great flash of 
light, equal to 100 suns. In less than 
a millionth of a second, the equiva- 
lent of (as the smallest minimum) 
20,000 tons of T.N.T. has released suf- 
ficient electrical energy to keep a 100- 
watt bulb burning for 263,000 years. 

A blinding ball of fire, registering 
a temperature over 1,000,000 degrees 


Centigrade, has leaped across the sky. 

Three monstrous waves of force 
have crashed down on your city. 

The first two— flash heat, together 
with invisible, penetrating nuclear 
radiation, deadly gamma-rays and 
neutrons— have struck simultaneously. 
A second later, a blast wave has fol- 
lowed. 

Your city has been crushed under 
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a giant hand; and, above it — like a 
funeral pall — has spread a huge 
mushroom of dust and steam and 
debris and human wreckage. 

If you have been within half-a- 
mile of the centre of the explosion, 
you will probably not be worrying; 
you will almost certainly be dead. 

Blunt scientific estimates figure 
that, within this mile-wide circle, 
there will be complete destruction. 
Small masonry buildings will all have 
collapsed; light buildings, too, will 
have been demolished; only the twist- 
ed frames of factories of steel' will 
remain. 

Infinitesimally few people will sur- 
vive. They will have been killed by 
blast; buried by falling buildings; 
burned to death; given lethal doses 
of murderous radiation. 

The heat wave which proceeded the 
blast-front will have lasted for three 
seconds. Inside a four-mile circle, 
flash-fires will have flared every- 
where. Most human beings will have 
suffered serious skin-burns . . . either 
fatal or causing permanent injury. 

Then, at last . . . perhaps twenty 
minutes later . . . perhaps even sooner 
... the “fire-storm" has swooped 
down . . . walls of flame fanned by 
winds blowing into the furnace of 
the city from all directions and 
touching twenty or thirty miles an 
hour at their peak. 

It is impossible to assess the loss 
of life from this “fire-storm." (More 
than half the deaths and three-quar- 
ters of the injuries at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were caused by bums from 
flash-heat and ordinary flame . . . 
and at Hiroshima alone 78,150 per- 
ished.) 

But— most macabre of all— there has 
been the wave of invisible energy 
which has stricken untold hundreds 
with “radiation-sickness" that de- 


stroys human cells in the bone- 
marrow, blood, and living tissues. 

From this wave, Gamma-radiations 
(X-rays) will have dealt death at 
least 4,200 feet from the burst-centre. 
Neutrons will have been lethal for 
more than half-a-mile. At 3,000 feel, 
you will have had more than a fifty- 
fifty chance of being assassinated by 
this nuclear horror, even though you 
had shielded yourself behind 12 inches 
of solid concrete. 

Not (all “radiation-sickness" vic- 
tims, however, will have died imme- 
diately. The cases will have varied. 
Some will have felt varying degrees 
of shock, possibly within a few hours; 
in the next day or so they will have 
been racked by spasms of nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhoea; a raging 
fever will have been the signal of 
the end. 

With others, “radiation-sickness” 
will have subsided after two or three 
days and the patient will have seemed 

to recover, never suspecting that 
profound changes are taking place in 
the body. There will have been no 
warning when the earlier symptoms 
suddenly reappear. The delirious 
patient will have bled internally; his 
throat will have swelled; his hair 
will have fallen out and his sexual 
organs degenerated before he sinks 
into a coma. Death will have occur- 
red within two weeks. 

All these grotesque terrors have 
happened . . . but now, what? 

There lies the question— or, rather, 
the Questions— that you must answer. 

To begin with, has your city be- 
come an echoing ghost town, too 
“hot" with radio-activity to be en- 
tered in safety? 

This is an open question. If your 
bomb happened to explode high in the 
air, the odds that your city is unin- 
habitable will be extremely small. 
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Scientists claim that— though the 
radio-active residue of the bomb 
must eventually fall to earth— the 
wide area over which the residue 
will be distributed would almost com- 
pletely discount any real danger. 

On the other hand, if your bomb 
has exploded underwater, at street- 
level or underground, the upsurge of 
water and dust will have been so 
radio-active that your city may have 
become uninhabitable for a period no 
one can predict. 

And there is a third— and worse- 
possibility. Perhaps — quite apart 
from the bomb — other radio-activity 
has also been deliberately sown in 
your city? So far, science has been 
unable to prove that this cannot be 

The use of concentrated radio-ac- 
tive poisons (apart from the atom- 
bomb) has already been investigated 
by Professor Hans Thirring, a Vien- 
nese physicist, and Professor Louis 
N. Ridenour, of the Illinois (U.S.) 
University. Their recent researches 
have shown that "a particularly 
vicious form of lethal gas" can be 
made in an atomic pile during the 
processing of Plutonium. 

“When a city has been contamin- 
ated by this gas," Professor Ridenour 
states, “no one without the proper 
scientific instruments has any means 
of knowing whether he has been 
affected. He may receive a lethal 
dose two weeks before he even 
guesses that he is endangered; and 
yet a few days later he may be dead. 
The only ones who have a slim chance 
of survival are those who flee at 
once, with a folded, dampened hand- 
kerchief covering nose and mouth.” 
Professor Thirring goes even fur- 
ther. He has warned the world of 
what he has named “The Death 
Sand.” 


“The Death Sand," he declares, “is 
the lightest and most transportable of 
all weapons of mass destruction. It 
is prepared by drying a water solu- 
tion of the deadly radio-active salts 
on to sand or metal powder. This 
mixture will yield radiation equal to 
that given off by 2,200 lbs. of uran- 
ium for every six kilograms ( a frac- 
tion more than 13 lbs.) of Death 
Sand.” 

As 450 lbs. of this ‘‘sand’’ could 
desolate 144 square miles of country, 
the grim probabilities are obvious. 
Distributed scientifically, it could 
deny your return to your city almost 
indefinitely. 

But perhaps even such a calamity 
as this might be overcome. Your 
city might be gradually decontamin- 
ated with chemicals, by blasting with 
wet sand or with high-pressure steam 
(as was done with the U.S. ships at 
Bikini) or by some newer process 
which has not as yet been devised. 

Here you are straightaway faced by 
a second question. What about your- 
self? You are still alive; but have 
you really escaped harm?' 

Again, this is an open question. In 
Japan, the U.S. Atomic Bomb Cas- 
ualty Commission is still studying 
long-range effects of the Pacific War 
explosions. 

One of the Commission’s latest 
findings has revealed that— more than 
five years after the attacks on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki— eye-cataracts 
have begun to turn up among the 
survivors. As at writing, about forty 
certain cases of “radiation” cataract 
have been located; and another forty 
cases are suspected. Most of these 
were within 3,000 feet of the point 
above which the bomb exploded. 

Ophthalmic studios have been estab- 
lished for annual statistical follow- 
ups; but what they will disclose, only 
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the future can tell. Until then, you 
cannot avoid the possibility that— if 
rim'll long-delayed reactions are to 
prove wide-spread — others (much . 
longer delayed and more insidious) 
will come to light. 

Which obviously gives rise to a 
third question. Even if you yourself 
lire apparently uninjured . . . what of 
your children still unborn? 

Nobel Prize winner, Professor H. J. 
Muller, a world-famous geneticist, 
has already prophesied that the off- 
spring of survivors of atomic bomb- 
ings may be abnormal, either physic- 
ally or mentally. His deductions are 
based on work be has been doing 
with fruit-flies, for he has found that 
fruit flies, hatched from eggs that 
had been exposed to Gamma (X) 
rays, were born monstrosities. Many 
of these monsters died because they 
were too monstrous; others, however, 
survived and some even bred true. 

At present, Japan has provided no 
positive evidence that this also applies 
to human beings; but the matter is 
still in doubt. An effort is being 
made to determine the outcome of 
every pregnancy in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Abnormal births are be- 
ing handled by a system of imme- 
diate reporting and all live births are 
checked. In this way, it is hoped to 
detect congenital and also inherited 
abnormalities which often are difficult 
to discover in the new-born. 

It has been estimated, however, 
that at least 200,000 births must be 
studied before anything but large 
abnormal changes can be traced with 
efficiency. So far, only about 35,000 
births have been investigated. Here, 
too. a decision must be left in sus- 
pense. 

And the threat of children being 
changed into human monsters,- natur- 


ally poses the fourth— and most im- 
portant-question? 

Can the entire life of the world 
be destroyed by atomic bombings? 

At last, there is a definite “No” 
for an answer. 

A report not long ago issued by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
states bluntly: “To constitute a 

world-wide risk, something like a 
million atomic bombs of normal size 
would have to be detonated . . . 
roughly one to each 200 square miles 
of the earth's surface. Clearly, the 
situation is highly improbable.” 

So— whatever else happens — it 
seems you can depend on that. 

No matter how terrible the toll of 
death and suffering may be, some of 
you will still live on as normal 
human beings. . . . 

Though many children may be born 
monsters, there will be others who 
will perpetuate the species. . . . 

Atom bomb or no atom bomb, it 
seems undoubted that the world— and 
human life upon it— will somehow or 
other contrive to carry on. 
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THE ECHOES ANSWERED 



CEDRIC R. MENTIPLAY 







A trail of death and horror led to the rainbow gold 
which men sought deep in the heart of the Kimberleys. 


JF, in 1883, a man stood on the lone- 
liest spot of the earth's surface 
and yelled “Gold!” he could hear the 
echoes go clear round the world and 
back to him within a matter of days. 

Jamie McPherson told me this, as 
he sat on a bollard of his boat land- 
ing in the fiord country of New Zea- 
land. Jamie should know, for he spent 
a half-century chasing such echoes. 
As he puts it, in the salty Gaelic 
imagery of his ancestors: “Ah chased 


the echoes to their source, ye ken, an’ 
mostly hearrd ’em die in mockin’ 
laughter in the depths o’ some barren 
rock— but the trip was always worrth 
it!” 

He was in Wellington, infant capital 
of New Zealand, when a ripple of 
excitement ran through the town. 
Gold in the Kimberleys! Gold to be 
shovelled up into barrows like road 
metal! 

There was no Twentieth Century 
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miuiim in those days. Every town 
,mi| fii'tt lament in Australia and New 
/.imliiiul was full of rough, tough 
.vniiiiK men who had already crossed 
Die world to seek their fortune. 

Muni of them, like Jamie and his 
pul, Pete Robins, had worked their 
plumages in hard-driven sailing ships 
nil the way from Britain at a shilling 
n month and found. 

By nightfall the word was round 
Dm port. The barque “Kentish Lass” 
was unloading timber in Wellington 
Harbour. Suddenly the discharge was 
speeded up by the invasion of 50 
rugged adventurers. 

No piracy was involved. Captain L. 
Holmes, who was placed in charge of 
the expedition, was a Swedish-born 
navigator, who was to serve Welling- 
ton as a pilot for 24 years. 

In a few days Wellington was sold 
out of picks, shovels, washing pans, 
weapons, and other things likely to 
be of use in the battle ahead. Thirty 
horses were slung aboard, to face the 
fearful prospect of a month-long 
journey in improvised stalls on the 
already cluttered deck. Drugs were 
provided by a young druggist named 
Wood, later to invent a certain Great 
Peppermint Cure. 

The crowded barque hauled out of 
Wellington into a howling southerly. 

The worst sufferers were the horses. 
Fourteen of them had to be heaved 
over in the first week; but by then 
the southerly had blown itself out. 
Captain Holmes took the barque in- 
side the Great Barrier Reef and 
slammed her northward at a fast clip. 

At last the barque got around the 
Cape, worked her way through Torres 
Strait, and headed into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

And then— the landing. There was 
a fiat, sun-blasted beach, a makeshift 
wooden stage for small boats, and a 
yelling horde of people on the shore. 
Boats came off. The first was manned 


by an Auckland auctioneer, who was 
already in business in the tented 
town. Rafts and cutters lightered most 
of the tools and luggage ashore. Wild 
with excitement, the would-be dig- 
gers sorted and packed their gear and 
lugged it to what came to be known 
as Three-Mile Camp. 

There, after a few days of frenzied 
preparation, . disillusion hit them. 
Streaming down Die long barren trail 
from the Kimberleys came party after 
party of ragged and exhausted men. 
Some were naked except for a loin- 
cloth or the remains of a tattered pair 
of trousers; many were barefooted 
and bleeding. They were the diggeis 
—the early ones— staggering back to 
civilisation after two months of fruit- 
less groping for gold. 

A panic started at Three-Mile. Auc- 
tions sprang into being everywhere 
in the tent-city. Double-barrelled 
guns that had cost £12 were sold for 
a pound each; revolvers by the dozen 
changed hands at 5/- and less. Horses 
went off at £2. Then the majority 
packed up what little gear remained 
to them and retreated. 

In a few days nearly 3000 men were 
in Darwin, gasping in the heat, 
riddled with fever and dysentry. The 
“Kentish Lass” was gone, and no 
other ship was in sight. 

Pete and Jamie did not give up so 
easily. Somehow or other they 
acquired a horse— all mange and ribs, 
it seemed, but it carried their gear 
through 400 miles of hellish desola- 
tion to the Kimberleys. 

Taking their pick of equipment 
discarded on the trail, Jamie and 
Pete arrived better fitted out 
than they had left Wellington. 
They sold the horse and some of the 
gear right there (Jamie swears they 
ate the horse all the following week, 
at half-a-sovereign a portion, in an 
opportunist Chinese hash-house!) and 
prospected for a claim, There were 
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plenty to choose from. Around the 
site of the original strike the flinty 
ground was pock-marked with a 
thousand holes, most of them already 
deserted. 

They picked out one of these and 
went to work. It was the last stage 
of their quest for that quick wealth 
—a six-foot shored hole in the ground, 
a pick and shovel, and a temperature 
sufficient to fry a man’s brains. 

And then, unbelievably, they struck 
it! Not much, it is true, but enough 
to allow them to quit with an hand- 
some profit. It was a pocket, no more 
—first dust, then a little cluster of 
nuggets, then more dust, and finally 
nothing. The lot made a heavy little 
bag that a man could heft nicely in 
one hand. They dug on for a full 
week before they were sure there 

"Time tae go,” said Jamie one even- 
ing over their meal of tea and damper. 
"There’s a boat I’ll be buildin’, doon 
in the fiordland. There’s fishin’ there, 
an' a man may rest an’ look at the 
greenness around him." 


“Hell with that!” grunted Pete. 
“But you’re right. We’U get out to 
the coast, divvy up — then I’ll grab a 
boat to another field.” 

For three days they combed the 
diggings for horses; but not a one 
could they find. Only a few dozen 
miners remained now, and the 
Chinese were wringing the last scanty 
grains from the field. Then they 
found something they decided would 
do— a wheelbarrow! 

It was a great clumsy Oriental idea 
of a barrow, with the wheel in the 
centre and the tray built round it, 
but the load was surprisingly bal- 
anced that way. They piled it with 
dried food, the best of their gear, and 
as much water as they could get and 

It wasn’t so easy. Treacherous sand 
and savage stony creek beds sapped 
their strength, so that after the first 
few days they were making less than 
15 miles from sunrise to sunset. They 
began to dump their gear, every- 
thing but the tepid water. 

The day after they dumped the 
guns, t.he “bushies" jumped them. 
Jamie swears they were bailed up 
with their own guns. They stood 
and fought; but there were six toughs 
against them and the ambush was 
well-timed. Jamie says he dropped 
one and turned to engage another 
when a shotgun blasted from cover 
and his knee buckled beneath him. 
Something hit him behind the ear. 

When he came to it might have 
been hours or days later. His first 
feeling was that he was moving, roll- 
ing forward somehow in a sifting 
position, his wounded leg stuck out 
stiffly before him. Then he found he 
was on the wheelbarrow, lying back 
against the wheel-casing. Pete was 
in the harness behind him, pushing 
steadily ahead. 

Jamie does not know how long he 
was on that barrow. He has no re- 
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rul lection of talking with Pete, but 
lie knew early that the gold was gone. 
Mint they had been left for dead by 
I lie thieves, and that Pete had man- 
aged to treat his own wounds, clean 
anil splint Jamie’s broken leg, and 
loud him on the barrow. 

It wouldn't have been less than 200 
miles— it might have been much more, 
Jnmie remembers pleading with Pete 
In drop him and the barrow and go 
on alone, remembers the set face 
saying nothing, the indomitable figure 
conserving its energy for the main 
effort. And Pete Robins, goldseeker, 
ne'er-do-well, rolling stone, superb 
and gallant comrade, finally made it. 

When they reached the coast, both 
men were delirious. The diggers who 
found them had to prise Pete’s hands 


loose from the shafts. Jamie had a 
cracked skull, festering wounds in 
the head and right leg, and a bone 
which was already knitting slowly. 
It was sufficient to keep him down 
and helpless for more than three 
weeks. During that time Pete 
vanished. 

“What became of him?” I asked. 

The old Scotsman shrugged. "He 
hearrd of anither strike, an’ jumped 
a boat, as he said. I did a mite o' 
prospectin’ masel', after that, but ne’er 
did I find him. But luke here, lad — 
if ye iver run across Pete Robins— 
he’d be 92 or thereaboots — tell him 
Jamie McPherson’s got a tidy boat- 
shed in the fiord country, where a 
mon can luke at greenness — an' half 
belongs tae him!” 
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DOORBELLS 

AND 


GERALD BRYDEN-BROWN 



Those door-to-door humanitarians who implore you day 
after day “just to look at their samples” have their woes. 


1%/TAYBE someday. I'll give up 
journalism and go to work. And 
if I do, I’ve got my job all picked 
out. I’m going to call from house to 
house to fix refrigerators, check the 
radio, read meters and things, or even 
just sell brushes! 

I decided this after a yarn the oth >r 
day with a chap named • . . well, just" 
call him Bill. 

Bill has spent a fairly long . . . and 
virile . . . life as what I would call a 
door-to-door humanitarian. He has 
serviced every possible variety of 
gadget (gas, electric, water or spring 
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driven). He has taken lists pf names 
for the census. He has sold every- 
thing from insurance to egg-beaters, 
and collected for cash order com- 
panies and hire purchase firms. 

Listen to Bill: 

I was peddling “suckers” (vacuum 
cleaners) on the North Shore a while 
ago. Nice' girl opened the door. 
Looked as though she hadn’t been 
married long. She said she’d like to 
see a demonstration of the machine, 
so I began to set it up. After a 
minute or so she excused her- 
self, saying she'd be back in a 


iiKimi'iil, I waited for about 20 minutes, 
llit'ii I lienrd a key in the front door 
ami a middle-aged woman walked in. 

Willi her eyes sticking out, she 
iiakud what I was doing there. I said 
I wan waiting to give a demonstration 
fin | lie lady of the house. The old 
uni gave a squawk and ran for her 
I >t ■driiinii. I heard her phoning for 
Hie police. 

When they arrived, I gathered the 
young piece had been a cat burglar. 
Mim'd got away with a swag— dough 
and jewellery. I never did give a 
demonstration in that house! 

You'd be surprised the trouble 
people can cause. There are the "Will 
you help me?” experts. Have I HAD 
them! They don’t want to buy any- 
thing, but they need a strong man to 
help them. It may be to hang a pic- 
ture or to move a piece of furniture. 
Perhaps the lights have fused or the 
gas has gone off. Maybe a window 
has stuck, or a key won’t, turn in 
the lock. 

The things I've been asked to do! 
I've cleared a blocked ' drain, put 
water in a gas meter at one house, 
and taken some out at another. I've 
caught a canary once (and parrots 
twice). I’ve rescued cats from trees 
and ruined a suit because I was asked 
to rescue some dopey tabby from the 
double walls of a building. 

More than once I have been asked 
to button up dresses; once to tie a 
dress bow for a man. Why he was 
wearing full evening dress at 11 in 
the morning, I'll never know. 

Sometimes I have been asked to 
run errands. Perhaps to the local 
butcher or grocer: "Because I have 
something on the stove and I can't 
leave it!” I talked to one woman 
about a new radio for two hours. 
She looked at my catalogues and 
listened, agreeing with everything I 
said. But when I brought out the 
form with the dotted line, she gasped: 


"Oh, but we don't want a radio! 
We’re leaving for England on 
Wednesday!" 

I said: “Madam, please? Why didn't 
you tell me that before instead of 
allowing me to talk for two hours?” 
She smiled brightly: "Oh, but my hus- 
band will be selling radios in Eng- 
land, and I wanted to see if you had 
some good arguments I could give 

Yet some people are decent. I often 
get a cup of tea; now and then a beer. 
Lunch is not unusual, especially when 
I’ve made a sale. One woman wanted 
me to come back that evening and 
make a fourth at bridge, but 1 
figured her husband would take a dim 
view of that. 

I was asked once to take two kids 
for the day while I did my rounds in 
the service car. Mama wanted to 
spend the day in town. I turned that 
down; but it's hard to understand 
the mentality of a woman who will 
trust two young children — girls at 
that— with a total stranger. 

I've walked into some beautiful 
family brawls, too. On a refrigerator 
service job, I separated a young 
couple who might otherwise have 
killed each other. We drank the beer 
that was in the refrigerator . . . after 
I’d fixed it. Then the trouble broke 
out again and the pair of them turned 

Dogs are another menace. I've lost 
several pairs of pants to dogs, but 
the owners have always replaced them 
. . . the pants, not the dogs. On the 
North Shore, near Pymble, I was 
walking up the drive of a fine home. 
I was carrying refrigerator tools and 
a steel bottle of sulphur dioxide 
(which smells). 

Suddenly a huge Alsatian came gal- 
loping down the drive with teeth all 
honed and stropped. The thing could 
have taken off an arm or leg. I 
dropped the tools and aimed the steel 
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MEOW-MEOW DEPAKTMENT: So help us, latest flash from 
Hollywood reports a conversation between two junior glamour girh 
. . . you know, the kind who’d just love to land one of those fat 
and fancy acting roles usually reserved for top-flight stars. Exclaimed 
the first: "Isn’t it wonderful! June Allyson's having a baby!" 
Second starlet radiates wild wonderment. “What’s so wonderful 
about that?" she asks, “I thought you loathed the Allyson?” "That’s 
right; I do,” replies Starlet One primly. "But she’ll be off the 
stage for a whole year, and maybe now I’ll get a chance.” 

—From Photoplay, the world’s greatest motion picture magazine. 


bottle at the dog. Just before he 
pounced, I opened the valve and al- 
lowed a stream of liquid stench to 
smack that hound fair in the face. I 
never saw a dog stop so quickly, look 
so hurt or disappear so rapidly! 

At one house a woman assured me 
that her enormous Airedale was 
chained up. He was — to a steel 
clothesline running down the side of 
the house. I came in at the gate 
and the Airedale came down the line 
like a Bondi tram! I passed a tram 
going out. 

Yes . . . dogs and me . . . we’re 
allergic. Whenever I see one, I re- 
member an oldtimer . . . you might 
call him one of the grand-daddys of 
modern salesmen . . . because carpet- 
baggers weren’t so frequent in his 

Well, this oldtimer was a green- 
grocer and he wandered round a cer- 
tain Australian - country town in a 
horse and dray. 

He had a way of giddy-upping the 
horse by rocking to and fro on the 
reins as if he was rowing a boat. 
Which was why they called him “The 
Sculler” . . . "The Scaler" would have 


been a better name if you ask me. 

Anyway, there was a house on "The 
Sculler’s” rounds where they har- 
boured two large and blood-thirsty 
collies. 

When “The Sculler” first made the 
acquaintance of these canines, he was 
prepared to treat them as nodding 
acquaintances, if not bosom friends. 
The collies made a very good imita- 
tion until they were on “The Scul- 
ler’s” heels. Then they leaped at him 
like two ravening wolves. 

“The Sculler” just had time to fend 
them off with his basket before de- 
parting at speed. He passed through 
the front gate safely . . . but he left 
the seat of his trousers inside. 

Naturally, he reached the obvious 
conclusion that his life was endan- 
gered by visiting that house; but he 
couldn't afford to lose a customer 
. . . not in those days. 

He presented the housewife with 
an ultimatum. He would throw the 
vegetables over the fence if she 
would toss back the money into the 
street. On no other condition would 
he even pause at the dwelling. 

He was the only green-grocer in 
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luwu, «o there was nothing else for 
II I In (lid . . ■ and the housewife 
illil . . and it continued so long as 

1 1 iii oollics lived. 

It may mean something that both 
IiiiiiihIn expired in mysterious cir- 
UUmatiinces not many months after- 
wards. 

Himiclimes a sale will astonish even 
Hid sidesman. It happened to me, 

I was doing Waterloo, Sydney, 

wllli radios of all types. I walked past 
a dilapidated weatherboard shack, 
thinking it would be a waste of time 
In call. 

Aa 1 was leaving the house next t.i 
Ilit; aback, an old woman put her head 
over the fence and asked what I was 
nulling. I told her. She grinned: 
"Okay. As a matter of fact, I want 
mu'. What do they cost?” 

I showed her the catalogue and 
quoted prices of everything from 
mantel models at a few quid to an 


enormous console job that had a nine- 
valve dual-wave radio, an electric 
gramophone, a small cocktail cabinet 
and record storage. The price of this 
jockey's dream was £160— in those 
days — and, believe it or not, that was 
what the old girl bought! Not only 
bought, but paid for in cash with 
notes from a tin cashbox. She ordered 
a hundred records . . . and paid cash 
for those, too. I installed the set next 
day for her, and the floor of the 
shack was so uneven that I had to 
build the legs of the console up with 
scraps of wood. 

I’ve met a lot of people in this 
door-to-door game, but few salesmen 
ever stick it. Somehow, I think most 
of them get discouraged after a while. 
I don’t blame them. 

For a student psychologist, the jnb 
of canvasser would give more educa- 
tion in a week than two years in a 
classroom. Yes, I know! 
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FRANK BROWNE 


Lenglen was more than a tennis champ — she wus 
tennis itself; but temperament took her too far. 



the fyuc'mw 

of SUZANNE 


r PHE crowd that packed the Wimble- 
1 don Centre Court stands that 
summer day in 1919 was stunned. 

The legend of the tennis invinci- 
bility of Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
was being broken. Tall, graceful, 
every inch a champion in appear- 
ance, this seven times Wimbledon 
title holder had never been pushed 
right out before. 

Of course, her rival had youth on 
her side, being a mere twenty. 
Playing on grass for the first time 
in her life, after the hard courts of 


her native France, she had raced 
through the eliminating rounds in 
impressive style. But nobody ex- 
pected her to give Mrs. Chambers 
much real trouble. 

Yet, here, at the end of the first 
game, in the first set, was Mrs. 
Chambers looking worried. Her op- 
ponent had taken the first game with- 
out losing a point. 

The astonished crowd saw the 
challenger —a n extremely ugly, 
gnome-faced girl— pile up a lead of 
four games, hitting with a force that 
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hull never before been seen from a 

Then the champion’s courtcraft got 
In work. She got her opponent to 
i un Into the net, and began passing 
h"f with side-shots. 

The 4-0 lead dropped to 4-1; soon 
Ilia score was 4-3. The title-holder 
IiikI n lapse in the next game; the 
mtoi'o became 5-3. The challenger 
carved and went to forty-love. 

Mi.. Chambers then showed why 
'In' had her reputation. She played 
two perfectly judged drop shots; 
finally got up to win the game— and 
Mien the next— to make the score 
llvi-nll. She went into an 8-7 lead, 
and required only one point for the 
'iid. The little girl at the other end 
must have been worried, but she 
didn't show it. She got a blazing 
service going to win aces and took 
■ very rally in the next three games 
to go to 8-7. 

She took the first set at 10.8, 

But Mrs. Chambers made short 
work of her in the second set, win- 
ning 6-4. 

The experts noted how tired the 
challenger looked. Not a long set 
this one, they wrote. 

They were amazed when the girl 
ran to a lead of 4-1. Mrs. Chambers, 
however, pulled up. In thirty min- 
utes the champion led 6-5, and 40-15! 
One more point to clinch the title. 

She served; the challenger drove 
deep to the baseline. Then she 
charged the net. Everybody expected 
the champion to pass her with one 
of the shots that had won so many 
points in previous games. Back came 
the ball. Up shot the challenger's 
racket; the ball dropped back over 
the net in an unplayable position. 

From that point the tide turned. 
The challenger took the game; went 
on to the set . . . and the title. 


The name that they wrote on the 
scroll of title-holders was Suzanne 
Lenglen. She was to win the title 
five times more, and establish her- 
self as the dominating personality, 
not only in women's tennis, but in 
tennis generally. 

What she did to Mrs. Chambers 
when they met in the final of the 
1920 Wimbledon title shows what she 
must have been like at her top. She 
blasted Mrs. Chambers 6-1, 6-0. 

The first impression that people got 
from meeting la Lenglen was "what 
an ugly woman." She was short and 
slight, with a tanned face whose two 
outstanding features were an enor- 
mous hooked, Punch-like nose, and a 
very big mouth. Her eyes blazed 
fiercely, like a tiger's. But her ugli- 
ness vanished out there in the centre, 
with a racket in her hand, a racket 
wrapped in a grip which, according 
to all tenets, was all wrong — she 
placed her thumb across the broad 
front bevel of the handle. There, she 
played with the grace of a ballerina. 

She was, of course, hard to get on 
with. From the time that she started 
playing tennis (at the age of seven), 
her father, a canny Frenchman, din- 
ned it in to her that not only had 
she to be self-confident, and tal- 
ented, but that she had to make sure 
that she gave nothing away to op- 
ponents. She played to the rules; 
but that is all. If a show of tempera- 
ment would help her in any given 
situation, then she turned it on. 

She was defeated only once. 

This was in 1921 when she went to 
America to play in the National 
Championships. Two days after she 
stepped off the ship, without a chance 
to practise or get used to the bigger 
and harder American tennis balls, 
Lenglen found herself facing the 
title-holder, Mrs. Molly Mallory. 

She dropped the first set and was 
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trailing 2-1 in the second. She walk- 
ed off the court denouncing every- 
thing, an act that the Yanks never 
forgave her. So Mrs. Mallory was 
technically the victor, although nobody 
in their right mind would ever com- 
pare her with the great Suzanne. 

In 1926, there arrived in Europe a 
girl whom the Yanks claimed would 
put an end to the Lenglen suprem- 
acy. A poker-faced, buxom lass 
called Helen Wills. 

The pair met at Cannes in the final 
of the Carlton Club tournament 

Off they went. Although Suzanne 
won the first game to love, it was 
obvious that Helen Wills was the 
nearest thing to a match she had 
struck in seven years. Lenglen, 
playing like a rock, went on to take 
the set 6-3. 

In the second set. Wills turned on 
the hard-hitting. She really un- 
settled the French girl: went to a 3-1 
lead. Then Lenglen slowed the game 
up and got up to square it at 3-3. 

Fortunes see-sawed until the game 
went to five-all. 


Lenglen pulled out to 6-5. and led 
40-15 on her own service. Then Wills 
hit a forehand shot Somebody called 
“Out!” The players rushed to the 
net and shook hands. Spectators and 
photographers raced onto the court. 

Suddenly the voice of the umpire 
announced that the shot had not been 
called out by the linesman but by 
a spectator. The game wasn’t over. 

Suzanne showed what a champion 
she was by going back, settling down 
again, and winning 8-6, to take vic- 
tory in straight sets. 

There is a school of thought, prin- 
cipally American, which claims Helen 
Wills as the greatest woman player 
of all time. But on results, the pair 
only met once . . - and Lenglen won. 

There is another yardstick. In 1933, 
after Suzanne had been out of the 
game seven years, she played with 
Helen Hull, who was capable of ex- 
tending Wills at most times. Accord- 
ing to Helen Hull, she found that 
Lenglen was her master at every de- 
partment of the game. 

A few months after the victory over 
Helen Wills, Suzanne Lenglen again 
came to Wimbledon. It was not only 
Wimbledon, but Jubilee Wimbledon, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the All-England Champion- 
ships, which had grown to become 
virtual World Championships. 

Lenglen played her first two rounds 
and was set down for the Centre 
Court on the third round. 

Queen Mary, one of her warmest 
supporters, was there in the Royal 
Box. The time for the game arrived 
and Lenglen’s opponent came out. 
But no Suzanne. Five, ten minutes 
. . . and nothing happened. Rumour 
spread like wild-fire. Lenglen was 
being difficult; she wouldn't go an. 
The order in which the matches were 
being played didn’t suit her. 

Nothing happened on the Centre 
Court for forty minutes. The Queen 
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In, Umi milking inquiries. Awkward 
lonnln officials began making ex- 
tlUOI. In the dressing room below, 
ill,, clmmpion sat, looking straight in 
front of her. In came Jean Borotra, 
Ihai Bounding Basque, who had twice 
won tho Wimbledon title, to plead 
wllh her, 

BUII nothing doing. Finally, out- 
.uliv thu crowd began to boo. That 
deckled Lenglen. She began to get 
(IrWHud, not to play tennis, but to 
walk out of tennis— at any rate, ama- 


So — to boos and hisses and rot 
the cheers that she had known - 
Suzanne Lenglen walked out. 

She turned pro and made a tour 
of the States, but the galleries in 
America had never forgiven her 
walk-out of 1921. The Wimbledon 
incident also rankled. The tour was 
a financial flop. She retired that 
year. 

Suzanne Lenglen died in 1937, 
aged only 38, having achieved the 
unique distinction of becoming a 
legend in her own time. 
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vour enemy 


the 

heart 


Heart disease is rapidly rising to the top 
of the catalogue of ills fatal to humanity. 


Y OU wi " be hearing a lot more 
about heart disease and associat- 
ed circulatory ailments in the years 
just ahead. 

This was a recent observation of 
one of the foremost authorities on 
the subject in America, Dr. Alfred 
E. Cohn, scientist-physician and 


member emeritus of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 

The more Dr. Cohn and his fellow 
scientists and heart specialists 
delve into their subject, the 
more they are baflled in their search. 

Figures released by the U.S. Public 
Health Service show that there are 
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.min' U, 200,000 Americans with heart 

According to the estimates of this 
UnviTumeiit agency— estimates based 
mi the most elaborate survey of the 
Milijei't ever undertaken— there will 
lie 150,000 deaths this year due to 
hciirt nnd circulatory ailments in this 
country. Deaths from all other causes 
will total about the same number. 
In other words, heart disease now 
accounts for just about half of all 


ilenths. 

The 

allows tl 
more of 


U.S. Health Service study 
that women have heart trouble 
often than do men. That may 
accounted for by the fact that 
women live an average of six years 
longer than men. There is a strong 
Indication that this difference in the 
vernge life span of the two sexes 
is the explanation, since women also 
have a higher proportion of the less 
serious circulatory ailments. 

It, is also notable that heart attacks 
are not nearly so likely to be fatal 
or disabling in the case of women. 
Only 21 per cent, of women die from 
the initial heart attack, compared to 
44 per cent: for men. The big killer 
among men is disease of the heart 
itself, such as coronary thrombosis, 
rheumatoid heart and angina pectoris. 

A partial explanation of why so 
little is known about the basic facts 
of the heart may be that it was less 
than four centuries ago that circula- 
tion of the blood was discovered by 
William Harvey. He arrived at the 
modem conception of how the circu- 
latory system functions. 

With every beat of the heart ap- 
proximately 5 ounces of the life fluid 
are forced into the pulmonary artery 
which carries it to the lungs. Some 
one has taken the trouble to figure 
out that this means that in the 
course of 70 years this busy little 


pump moves a total of 105 million 
gallons. That many gallons of gaso- 
line would propel' an automobile a 
distance equivalent to nearly 75,000 
times the circumference of the earth. 

No one to-day even pretends to 
understand the secret of this bundle 
of muscle, which never has so much 
as two seconds rest while you are 

. No other body tissue is even re- 
motely like the heart muscle. None 
is so complex and so little under- 
stood. 

There is a great variation among 
individuals in the rate at which the 
normal heart beats. It has been 
found to range from as low as 16 
beats a minute to as high as 200. 
On the average the female heart has 
8 more pulsations per minute than 
the male. That of a new bom babe 
is twice as fast as the beat of an 
adult. • 

Diseases of the pumping mechan- 
ism itself fall into two main groups 
—those of the valves and of the heart 
walls. The most common cause of 
damage to the valves is an infection, 
rheumatic or otherwise. Dilation of 
the heart walls is frequently an after- 
math of sickness such an influenza. 
Under any kind of strain or exces- 
sive activity there is considerable 
dilation of the normal heart. But 
the dilation soon subsides, unless the 
organ is weakened by disease. 

Circulatory ailments, including 
diseases of the large coronary arteries 
which nourish the heart itself, are 
almost entirely due to arterioschlero- 
sis or hardening of the arteries. 
As time passes a fatty deposit called 
cholesterol accumulates in the walls 
of the arteries, partially closing them 
and greatly reducing their elasticity. 
It happens to every son of Adam from 
birth to old age and begins to be- 
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Archibald A. Adder is morose about his lot; 

Some folks deign to nod to him, but mostly they do not. 

The base injustice of the world has cut him to the quick; 

The Nation (and the State of it) moke him feel ratner sick. 

He lurks in silent solitude — -you might say underground — 

And views with satisfaction the gymnastics of the pountf. 

He sorrows for the follies of a democratic age 
And the pleasures others get from it have turned him black with 


He crouches darkly in the shade with lowly, lying head; 
It's only when he rears to strike, you see his belly's Ri 


come serious for most men and 
women around 40. 

But what about the most serious 
forms of heart disease, the symptoms 
and what to do? The two most com- 
mon causes of sudden and fatal ter- 
mination of heart activity are coron- 
ary occlusion and angina pectoris. 
It is one or the other of these which 
is popularly known as a “heart 
attack." 

Coronary occlusion or thrombosis 
means simply that one of the main 
heart passages or canals has been 
plugged by a clot of blood or tissue. 

Little is known as to why the blood 
may suddenly clot in its passage 
through the heart, but there have 
been a number of recent discoveries 
of drugs which sharply reduce the 
tendency. One of the puzzling fea- 
tures of thrombosis is that it usually 


occurs while the individual is asleep 
or at rest. Some of the authorities, 
however, insist that investigation 
reveals that there was unusual physi- 
cal activity or emotional stress in 
the previous 24 or 48 hours. 

You will know it if and when you 
have such an attack— if you are lucky 
enough to survive. It is accompanied 
by an acute agony under the chest 
bone, extending to one or both arms. 
The pain comes and goes rhythmic- 
ally. 

“It is the nearest thing to labor 
pains a man can ever have,” is a 
graphic account. “A man experienc- 
ing a thrombosis attack writhes in 
the same rhythmic agony..” 

In sharp contrast to a thrombosis, 
attacks of angina are ordinarily pro- 
gressive, mild at first and becoming 
increasingly severe. And invariably 
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llifty lire associated with physical 
laUVlly, though of a comparatively 
mild nature. An attack of this nature 
rail lie even more excruciatingly pain- 
ful than a thrombosis. Characteris- 
tically. it is a sharp, stabbing pain 
Wider the breast bone which usually 
naalu-n out to the middle of the left 
arm mid sometimes all the way down 
Hiii arm. A sense of strangulation 
l« characteristic. There may be a 
iiplllling headache for good measure. 

Though angina pectoris is more of 
« airculatory ailment than a disease 
of the heart, men are more subject 
to it than women. It is a circulatory 
Ailment in that it only occurs when 
tho coronary arteries which nourish 
Ihu heart itself are heavily encrusted 
with cholesterol. That is, when they 
n ro so hardened that they can’t ac- 
commodate themselves to a little 
extra pressure due to physical activ- 
ity. 

Most of the better specialists to-day 
prescribe regular and moderate doses 
of alcohol for the angina sufferer. 
Alcohcl relaxes the tension of the 
plumbing system and there is con- 
siderable evidence that it tends to 


© 



retard the rate at which cholesterol iB 
deposited in the pipes. 

Here is the paraphrased prescrip- 
tion of an old and wise San Fran- 
cisco specialist, Dr. Charles Minor 
Cooper, for the man with an ailiug 

1. Bring your weight down to 
normal. Do it gradually, never over- 
loading the stomach and dieting and 
exercising only in a moderate way. 

2. Cut down the extent and speed 
of all physical activities. Do noth- 
ing that will make your breath come 
fast (even though this means curtail- 
ment of some youthful pleasures). 
Avoid physical effort after meals. 

3. Don’t work your mind weary. 

4. Keep your emotions in check. 
Go limp when vexed or angry. 

5. Be cheerful. 

6. Stop smoking. 

That’s a lot of good advice, though 
there is still much dispute among 
medical bigwigs as to whether smok- 
ing is harmful to the heart. All are 
agreed, however, that a middle-aged 
man who takes a wife 20 or 25 years 
his junior is gambling heavily. 
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There lias never been a Romeo 
quite like Mr. Roberto Coates— 
for which audiences give praise. 


GAY DOYLE 



JF all the world loves a lover, then 
Mr. Robert (alias “Romeo") Coates 
was the glaring exception provided by 
providence to prove the rule. 

Not that he didn’t do hi s best to be 
The Perfect Lover ...he did . . . but 
— at the mere sight of him — the 
stages of England became littered 
with sufficient vegetable matter and 
over-mellow hen-fruit to outfit a 
thriving chain of greengrocers. 

Every land, of course, has its re- 
tailers of theatrical pork. Yet, be- 
side Mi-. Coates, they fade into nonen- 
ties. Above them all, he was Pure 
Certified A-Grade Ham . . . 

It appears that America must ac- 


cept some share of responsibility for 
Mr. Coates. After all, it was on the 
West Indies island of Antigua that 
he was born in 1772 . . . eldest son 
of a planter millionaire . . whose 

twin passions were soon diamonds 
and the drama. 

And it was in Antigua that Mr. 
Coates first set foot upon the boards. 
In 1788 the Antiguans formed a dra- 
matic company. With them, Mr. 
Coates stepped into the glow of the 
limelights . . . which immediately 
paled before the sparkling brilliance 
of his innumerable jewels. 

As one historian has reported: “En- 
couraged by the elephant-like trum- 
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l«- lings of the band, soothed by the 
plaudits of the Colonel, Mr. Coates 
llnshod his diamonds (and his sword), 
I'IiInccI his left arm to heaven, died, 
Uld rose again" . . . until he attempted 
Itoineo" and outshone himself (in all 
Mr. Coates presented him- 
Mlf ns "Romeo," clad in a spangled 
clonk of sky-blue silk, crimson pan- 
taloons and a white hat trimmed 
With feathers; hat, cloak, pantaloons, 
mi well as his knee and shoe-buckles, 
nil glistened with diamonds. 

Antigua thundered its applause. 
Mr. Coates took the bit in his teeth. 
He set sail for England . . . 

He was in his thirties when he 
descended upon a panicked British 
world of fashion. 

Mr. Coates landed in regalia that 
i ion lr his “Romeo" get-up almost 
funereal. He delivered his letters of 
Introduction, “wrapped in the rich- 
est furs (despite the hot and lan- 
guid weather), seemingly surrounded 
by a halo of rainbow-changing 
glory, for the light of diamonds was 
part of his being; under the furs he 
wore 'a blue surtout coat,' handsome- 
ly ornamented with frogged braid 
land diamonds), and a very high 
white shirt collar,- about which was . 
lied a magnificently tinted bandana 
handkerchief (pinned with another 
riiamond); his legs were encased in 
Hessian boots, whose tops were 
adorned with large tassels (of dia- 
monds) .” 

To this he added a huge coach, 
“shaped like a scallop-shell.’’ Drav/n 
by four snow-white horses, it was 
I minted “a deep lake colour.” On its 
doors it carried Mr. Coates’s heraldic 
device ... a rooster (life-size), with 
outstretched wings and, over it, the 
motto: “While I live I'll crow!” To 
cup everything, the steps of this 
Interesting carriage were .also carved 
In the form of a crowing cock. 

It is reported that Beau Brummell 


took one long glance at coach and 
costume; ordered a dozen bottles of 
brandy; and retired to his bedroom 
for four days. 

But Mr. Coates refused to be dis- 
mayed. He had come to England to 
win theatrical triumphs ... or to die. 
It can have been only a minor mir- 
acle that he was not assassinated on 
his opening night. 

Somehow or other, Mr. Coates per- 
suaded a bemused producer (appro- 
priately named Dimonds) to star 

He selected “Romeo and Juliet" for 
his premiere. He also selected the 
garments which had stunned Antigua. 

The only explanation why the cur- 
tain was not rung down until Act 
V. is that British onlookers also were 
stunned. But in Act V. the storm 
broke. A hushed house was watch- 
ing while Mr. Coates (in the person 
of “Romeo”) poised a crowbar to 
prise open "Juliet’s” tomb. He lunged. 
The crowbar, shooting from his hands, 
plummetted earthwards. With an 
anguished yelp, Mr. Coates was ob- 
served to be hopping, one-legged, 
across the stage as he massaged 
frantically at an injured big toe. Only 
a reeling' retreat into the wings saved 
him from being crushed to death 
under an avalanche of rotten oranges. 

It was a debut which might well 
have quenched any lesser man. Not 
so Mr. Coates. Within a few weeks, 
he was repeating his performance. 
This time things showed signs of go- 
ing much more smoothly. Nothing 
deadlier than orange peel had been 
thrown when Mr. Coates reached the 
lines: “Oh, let me hence, I stand on 
sudden haste!" Unfortunately, he fol- 
lowed this passionate plea by col- 
lapsing on hands and knees and com- 
mencing to crawl frenziedly around 
the stage. “Come off! Come off!" the 
prompter could be heard wailing piti- 
fully. “No!” Mi-. Coates was under- 
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rpHERE’S a woman who 
keeps bees in her bed- 
room. She says she does it lor 
her health. And she’s 70-year- 
old Mrs. Evelyn Bisset, of 
Walberton, Sussex, England. 
Her bees sting her 2000 to 3000 
times a year . . . but Mrs. 
Bisset doesn’t mind at all. 
She believes the stings keep | 
her free from rheumatism. 
She has 39 hives in her bed- 
room. At night, if she can- 
not sleep, she switches on the 
light and watches the bees. 


stood to retort stubbornly. “I must 
find my diamond knee buckle first!” 
His audience was so entranced that 
—except for one egg— he was allowed 
to finish the play unassaulted . ■ - 
Which proved to be a wry serious 
mistake. Mr. Coates condescended to 
be billed for a third performance. 

Strangely enough, nothing whatso- 
ever was thrown on this occasion. 
The sole casualties were several 
young bloods who laughed themselves 
so sick that they had to be carried 
outside. 

Incensed by this levity, Mr. Coates 
glared at the society in the boxes and 
bellowed: "Bucks, have at you all!” 
Whereupon the gallery promptly rose 
in a body and — collectively and indi- 
vidually-challenged Mr. Coates to a 
duel to wipe out the insult. 

Mr. Coates thought it best to ignore 
them. He was, however, a man who 
could take a hint. He desisted from 
Borneo and became the villain in 
"The Fair Penitent” instead. More- 
over, he equipped himself with a 


bodyguard ... a Baron de Geramb. 
who bore the ferocious reputation of 
once having- challenged an enemy to 
mortal combat on the top of Mount 
Etna, the fallen combatant to find 
his tomb in the crater of the volcano. 

To clinch matters, Mr. Coates took 
the precaution of changing his suit. 
For the first night of the “Penitent,” 
he wore "a dress of the utmost rich- 
ness ... a species of silk like chased 
silver; from his shoulders hung a 
mantle of pink silk fringed with bul- 
lion; around his neck was a gorget 
richly set with jewels; at his side was 
a gold-hilted sword; on his feet were 
silver shoes, fastened with large dia- 
mond buckles.” 

Mr. Coates served as the signal for 
an outburst of ear-shattering tumult 
and a barrage of ripe eggs. Out- 
lunged and out-gunned, he reluctantly 
confessed defeat and omitted the last 
act. The Baron rumbled like Etna 
but failed to erupt. 

Nevertheless, the only noticeable re- 
sult was that Mr. Coates was egged 
(no pun intended) on to more reck- 
less daring. The next night, he was 
again featured in “The Penitent.” 
Peculiar as it sounds, he was re- 
ceived in an almost holy silence. It 
may have been out of respect for Hjs 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
who was among those present . . . 
or (and much more likely) to the 
attendance of Police Chief Lavendor 
and his gendarmes, who had been 
invited by a nervous management— 
but the fact remains that Mr. Coates 
Was even permitted to play the last 

Til is was distinctly bad luck for 
Mr. Coates, who was now represent- 
ing “a dark seducer.” In the final 
scene, while the seducer writhed in 
his death throes, a goggle-eyed 
audience gaped as his coronet slid 
from his head and rolled, hoop-wise, 
to the back-drop. And— when the 
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•lHUglitorci! villain rose to his feet; 
*•( ti mill n luce handkerchief on the 
•Ihui-; unci, dusting of! his coronet, 
iiImi ml it neatly on the handkerchief 
it •fore relapsing prostrate to resume 
111 * dying joy was unconfined. 

U)l» cheering watchers insisted on 
nil encore of the awful spectacle, 
jra Ml IhO highly-flattered corpse exe- 
cuted throe separate times. 

Which Is where Mr. Coates evi- 
dently decided to demonstrate that 
IlM III mid be The Perfect Lover in fact 
lie well ns fancy. 

It, wiih another illusion lost. Mr. 
Coates picked out as the object of 
Ilia Bffootions a Miss Tylney Long. 
Hi had scarcely begun to woo her 
Wltan lie learned that his bodyguard, 
tha Baron, was wooing her, too. Tire 
Baron was muttering darkly about 
Kllia and Mr. Coates was polishing 
Ida pistols when they both discovered 
llmilltancously that the Duke of 
Clmum o hud staked a prior claim. 

Mr. Contes— and the Baron— hur- 
lindly reverted to “Romeo.” 

Perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter hud they dared the Duke. British 
theatrical circles were now agreed 
llial, when Mr. Coates stepped onlo 
Ilic Ituge, he took, not only his own 
life, but the lives of his fellow play- 
ora at well, into his hands. He was 
Viewed with such pessimism that— 
when lie opened again in “Romeo and 
Juliet"— his leading lady caught one 
(looting glimpse of him and clutched, 
lorouching hysterically, at the scen- 
ery from which sire could not be 
dlMtOdged. 

Mini ’over — according to the his- 
111111111 !; “Mr. Coates was often con- 
illlornbly annoyed during the Tomb 
Mcono by shouts of: 'Why don’t you 

illi’’?" 

But the straw which was to break 
Mr, Coates's back was deposited one 
night when “Romeo" had just slain 

"Tybalt." 


While Mr. Coates stared distractedly 
at his victim, a bantam rooster strut- 
ted disdainfully onto the stage; flap- 
ped its wings cynically; and began 

Mr. Coates tossed in the (presum- 
ably egg-stained) towel. Abandon- 
ing all hope of ever being the Per- 
fect Lover, he determined to become 
a staid married man. He wed— when 
he was just 49—19-year-old Miss 
Emma Anne Robinson . . . 

They lived together for the next 
twenty-five years until, on February 
15, 1848, a queer-looking carriage, 
drawn by a dirty-grey horse, dashed 
along Russell -Street just as an old 
gentleman ran from a theatre. There 
was “a high, agonized sound like the 
crowing of a cock.” 

Mr. “Romeo” Coates had been run 
over by a cheap imitation of his 
own coach. He died on the following 
Sunday, aged 75. 

His widow underlined her opinion 
of him by marrying his best friend 
in less than twelve months. 
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the air. The speed tvith which they 
get under way and stop, added io 
their small size and nearness of the 
observer, gives an impression of ter- 
rific speed; but it is improbable that 
a humming bird can reach so much 
as 60 miles an hour, even for a short 
distance. 


“Fraternal" twins may be of dif- 
ferent sexes and no more alike than 
single children in the same family. 
Each is produced by a separate cell. 
“Identical" twins are produced by the 
splitting of a single egg cell (ovum) 
after fertilisation. They are always 
of the same sex and blood group and 
have a close resemblance, both mental 
and physical. 

Docs it ever gel cold at the Equator? 

Sometimes. Temperatures remain 
about equal from month to month on 
the equator if you stay at sea level. 
Ocean Island, in the Pacific, near the 
equator, has a mean temperature of 
82 in January and about the same in 
July: Sea islands, exposed to trade 
winds, are not so hot as inland is- 
lands, such as in Africa and South 
America. But altitude may make all 


Are there any United States roads 
without a speed limit? 

Several, mostly in the Middle West, 
have no legal speed limit. The law 
merely demands that driving be “rea- 
sonable and proper." This permits 
tougher enforcement against careless 
or reckless drivers. Other roads, 
however, have set speed limits. Or. 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. for 
example, 70 miles an hour is legal 
tops. 

What is the distance from the earth 
to the sun? 

By latest calculations (made by Dr. 
Dirk Brouwer, director of Yale Uni- 
versity Observatory), the mean dis- 
tance to the sun is 92,960,000 miles, 
with a probable error of 35,000 miles 
either way. This compares favourably 
with the commonly used figure cf 
93,000,000 miles (with an uncertainty 
of 11,000 miles), announced some 
years ago by the Astronomer Royal 
of England, Sir Harold Spencer Jones. 
The United States estimate is based 
on 5100 calculations during the years 
1932 to 1942 for the exact time when 
the star passed between the earth and 
a selected star. The British calcula- 
tions are based on observations of 
the minor planet, Eros. 
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Shodes of the Pilgrim Fothers, look 
what they're doing in America now! 
Miami Beach has come up with a new 
one . . . they're staging super-charged 
Turkey Hunts these days. Those two 
modern Dianas, by the way, are 
Bunny Yager and Delores Wilsey . . . 
their costumes are supposed to be 
authentic Indian . . . well, we don't 
know about that . . . but the gobblers 
are certainly real. How did the girls 
manage it? Turn the page and 
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Here it is . . first they hod o choice O* bows ond orrows but 
someone must neve told them whot heppened when fer.nyson shot cn arrow 

into the air remember? ... It fell to earth, he knew not where . . . and 
he probably got fined as a public nuisance. They're tender-hearted girls, 
too ... so we missed out on the blood-shed. 


But where there's o w I, there's c way . . these two moppets know o I 
the answers . ond ell t-e snores . they're using o reot one 
o nice, lithesome lariat . . . ond we don't blame the turkeys for looking 
contented about it . . . offer all, they're going to end up os guests of honour 
at a dinner-party . . . even if they don't eot. 
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The wicked Lord Stourton wasn’t worried over 
mayhem; but Queen Mary took a poor view. 


the 


hangman 


WALKER HENRY 


A BOVE a tomb in England's Salis 
bury Cathedral there once hung 
a silken cord. Today it has disap- 
peared; but it is still remembered as 
one of the grimmest epitaphs ever to 
be placed on a murderer’s grave. 

It was the neck-cloth which 
Charles, eighth Lord of Stourton- 
known to his disapproving contem- 
.poraries as “The Wicked"-wore 
when he was hurried without apology 
from this earth. 


Lord Charles’ family held great 
estates in Wiltshire— much of it forest. 

There was the catch. Forest country 
was a happy hunting ground for 
poachers-and - the Stourtons had 
strong views about poaching. 

Their mode of dealing with offend- 
ers was messy. Lopped hands, feet, 
noses and ears (together with an 
occasional flaying or a tearing out of 
eyes) did little to endear them to 
their neighbours. And — weirdly 
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enough— it seems to have done even 
less to deter poachers — especially a 
family named Hartgill, to whom 
poaching was a duty as well as a 
pleasure. 

Charles inherited the title, and the 
fued between the two clans. 

He was soon given an excuse to 
act. Apparently, the Hartgills went 
beserk. They staged a full-scale, day- 
light hunt (“with horses and dogs”) 
over Lord Charles’ property. 

Lord Charles and his men-at-arms 
galloped for the Hartgill's village. 

But the Hartgills had been warned. 
Sensibly, they took refuge in the 
parish church. Unable to trespass on 
holy ground, the foiled Lord Charles 
halted outside. 

They were still waiting when 
Stourton’s cut-throats led the Hart- 
gills’ favourite horse into the church- 
yard and shot it through the head 
with a cross-bow bolt. Hartgill Sen- 
ior, who was watching from a win- 
dow, had to be strapped to his chair. 
One of his sons— John— was maddened. 

John sped off to seek Royal pro- 
tection. He tottered panting into Lon- 
don where Queen Mary was holding 
court. The Queen sent the High 
Sheriff of Somerset scurrying to find 
out the facts. 

The Sheriff found that Lord 
Charles' explanations were sadly un- 
satisfactory. He briskly lodged the 
protesting nobleman in the Fleet 
Prison. The Hartgills cheerily re- 
turned home. Lord Charles bribed a 
jailer and also returned home. 

The episode seems to have sobered 
him temporarily. For the next one or 
two years he was on his best be- 
haviour. 

Then the Hartgills erred once more. 
They petitioned the Queen about 
Lord Charles’ alleged cattle-rustling 
activities. Displaying an innocence 
which is not very far from weak- 
mindedness, the Hartgills rode for 


Stourton Castle. They were ambushed 
on the road, young John Hartgill 
being left for dead. 

It was plain lese-majestie. The 
incensed Queen again popped Lord 
Charles into the Fleet. Somewhat 
too trustingly, however, she released 
him on his promise to honour his 
fines immediately. 

The Hartgills were not so trusting. 
On the day the money was to be de- 
livered. Stourton appeared with a 
small army. For a second time, the 
elder Hartgills took refuge in the 
church tower. Lord Charles begged 
them to descend. The Hartgills mis- 
guidedly complied. 

A table was placed in the church- 
yard. On it, Lord Charles tossed a 
purse. “Take your money!" he 
growled. William Hartgill picked up 
the purse. “So you are paid,” snapped 
Lord Charles, grasping him by the 
scruff of the neck, “And arrested!" 
■ As he spoke, his men buffeted the 
Hartgills into the church house. 
There, the helpless farmers were 
stripped naked. Hartgill Senior and 
his eldest son were dragged forward. 
They were condemned to be flogged 
until the flesh had been carved from 
their bones. 

As the mutilated bodies were being 
buried, the Hartgill son groaned. His 
throat was slit and he was tipped with 
his father into a ditch. 

The affair was too gruesome even 
for Lord Charles’ hardened fellow 
peers. With four of his men, he was 
sentenced to death. 

The four men hanged from the gal- 
lows at Tyburn. But vulgar hemp 
was too rough for Lord Charles' 
aristocratic neck. He was throttled 
by a silken cord. 

Because of his noble blood, they 
buried him in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Because of his crimes, they hung the 
silken cord above his tomb. The date 
was March 6, 1557. 
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WARM WELCOME— Mr. Alexander 
Wozgrin, a 40-year-old displaced per- 
son, is puzzled about the American 
way of life. Just disembarked in .New 
York, he found himself confused in 
the subway. Nearby stood a heavy- 
set man in a dark suit. Stepping over 
to him, Mr. Wozgrin said politely: 
“Hullo, one minute.” The man 
turned; pulled out a pistol; briskly 
shot Mr. Wozgrin; and disappeared. 
Mr. Wozgrin is now in hospital, suf- 
fering from a superficial wound in 
the scalp and a headache (not caused 
entirely by the bullet). 

TOO EAGER BEAVER.— Driving 
into a service station and nobody ap- 
pearing to serve him, James Mc- 
Keown, of Detroit, became annoyed. 
Leaping from his car, he stormed into 
the service station office. There, two 
bandits— who had just taken 180 dol- 
lars from the proprietor at gun-point 
—took the contents of Mr. McKeown's 
wallet, too. 

BLOTTED COPY.— In the United 
States, forging of autographs seems 
to be almost as profitable as counter- 
feiting dollar bills. A certain Robert 
Spring, having collected a tidy sum 
vending fake signatures of George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin, 
produced a specimen of the penman- 
ship of the celebrated Confederate 
General “Stonewall” Jackson . 
letters, Spring said, written to the 
General’s daughter, Fanny. Only 
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after Spring had sold hundreds of ^B 
these letters did collectors bother to® 
remember that “Stonewall’ Jackson ^B 
never had a daughter. 

PRIVATE LIVES. — Chattanooga® 
(U.S.) police got a call to go to a ■ 
citizen’s house where domestic trouble^B 
was apparently raging. They promptly ^B 
booked the husband on a charge of^B 
disorderly conduct. In court, tire hus-^B 
band told his story. “My wife and IB 
were arguing,” he said, “and I was^^® 
afraid I was going to have trouble® 
with her." “Ah,” said the judge un-B 
derstandingly, “and is your wife here^B 
to press the claim?” “No, sir, not^B 
her,” the distraught husband con-® 
fessed. “You see, I was the one who^B 
phoned the police to come and get^B 

RULES OF THE ROAD. — In I 

Northampton (England), Robert Rose® 
parked his car outside a police sta-® 
tion while he went inside to buy.® 
tickets for a policemen's ball. Com-^B 
ing out of the station, he found a® 
parking ticket in his car. On die® 
other hand, in Philadelphia (U.S.),® 
William Larsen’s car stalled. A syra-® 
pathetic stranger helpfully stopped® 
and offered to push. No result. The® 
stranger then suggested that he take® 
the wheel while Mr. Larsen pushed.® 
Mr. Larsen pushed; the engine started;® 
so did the stranger with the car . - -B 
leaving the frenzied Mr. Larsen® 
marooned on the pavement. j 






if a girl isn’t afraid to dance in 
of lions— what would you expect to 
happen when she faced up to a mouse? 


'T'HE tall dark man with an umbrella 
-*■ in one hand and a microphone in 
the other stood in the rain outside 
the striped tent. A gabble of French, 
magnified and distorted, surged from 
the loudspeaker above his head. Be- 
side him, a very blonde blonde sat. 

“Beauty and the Beasts,’* read the 
painted sign outside the booth ... or 
rather, “La Beaute et Les Betes.” 

I paid five francs and pushed 
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through the open flap into the 

The only light came from a cage 
against the canvas. The cage had been 
turned into a stage with footlights. 
The bars at the back were hidden 
by a back-drop daubed with white 
columns against a dark blue back- 
ground. Two doors led into the cage. 
Four fluted wooden columns stood 
on the floor. 

A tinny fanfare of trumpets 


sounded; the left-hand door opened 
and four thin lions slunk on to the 
stage. They stood blinking. 

The back-drop flapped. Through 
the door to the right appeared the 
tall dark man. He now wore a shabby 
top hat, a black moustache, a tail 
riding breeches and leather 
gaiters. Instead of umbrella and 
microphone. The lions Snarled at him 


The lights dimmed; her crim- 
son cloak slid to the ground. 


as he cracked his whip, but they 
climbed on to the fluted columns. 

Once more the door opened. I saw 
a young girl, with skin like polished 
ivory and heavy blue-black hair 
which seemed to pour over her 
shoulders like molten metal. She was 
dressed in a full crimson cloak, tight 
at the neck and reaching to her 
ankles. Her feet were bare. 
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For a moment she posed against the 
back-drop, her face completely ex- 
pressionless. Then she began to swirl 
so that her crimson cloak flew out In 
a wide circle about her, exposing her 
slender naked legs. 

Suddeniy, the fringe of her cloak 
flicked a lion’s nose. The lion 
growled, pounced from its perch, 
knocking the whip from the tall man's 
hand. The man fired his pistol. 

It was a blank, of course — and, I 
suppose, part of the act— but the 
girl did not stop dancing. She. didn’t 
miss a step. The lion returned re- 
luctantly to its perch. The tall man 
retrieved his whip. 

The music changed; the lights 
dimmed; the girl seemed to hesitate; 
then halted. The crimson cjoak slid 
to the ground. But for a gilded fig- 
leaf, she was naked. 

Her- smooth skin shone with the re- 
flected lights. Her breasts were per- 
fect hemispheres. She had that tiny 
waist which all artists look for, but 
seldom find, in their models. 

While the audience sat in dead 


silence, she slowly prostrated herself 
before the largest lion. Then, with a 
lithe spring, she gathered her cloak 
about her and vanished through the 
back-drop. The lions were herded 
from the cage; the man vanished. 

I walked home. Pierre, a young 
French artist whose studio I shared, 
pestered me until I told him of my 
experience. 

“It must be wonderful,” he said, 
“to possess the true romantic imagina- 
tion. You should have been bom in 
another age. In the meantime, you 
will take aspirin and go to bed. I 
will concoct you a love-potion of my 
own invention . . . rum, cinnamon 
and a touch of absinthe ... for I 
fear you are delirious.” 

The next night was fine and there 
was a much longer queue outside the 
striped tent. 

I hadn’t been able to prevent Pierre 
from coming with me. The fan- 
fare sounded; the lions lurched in, 
their trainer on their heels. He tapped 
impatiently on the back-drop. I 
gripped Pierre's arm. The door swung 
slowly ajar. A girl was standing 
there. I groaned. 

It was the girl from the cashbox, 
her hair brassy and her powdered 
cheeks blotched and tawdry above 
the crimson cloak. “I agree she is 
truly magnificent,” Pierre whispered. 
"I have always loved fat, pink legs 
covered with black hair; but ..." 

I left the tent. Pierre made no at- 
tempt to follow me. Ducking under 
some ropes, I circled the booth. An 
old caravan was backed against the 
canvas. The lion tamer was lounging 
near it. I was about to speak when 
Pierre unexpectedly interrupted me. 

“M’sieu," Pierre was saying, “I wish 
to pay my respects to Madame . . . 

I am an artist, m'sieu, and I wish to 
make sketches of the performance." 

“M’sieu” stared hard at Pierre; he 
smiled sardonically. “I think that 


I Bpuld be arranged," he murmured. 

I “I will pay five francs a perform- 
I mice,” Pierre offered graciously. “But 
Hmy friend here tells me that Madame 
I has an understudy who sometimes 
I takes her place. Can you tell me 
vhen she* appears, for I desire only 
tfadame?” 

The tall man frowned. “Ah, you 
saw the dark one last night?” he 
nquired, turning to me. “You were 
indeed lucky; it was her only per- 
ormance." 

“Oh, no!” I protested. “Have you 
.her address? I would willingly pay.” 
Pierre tut-tutted, but the tall man 
merely looked disappointed. 

“I do not know, m’sieu,” he con- 
fessed regretfully. “She paid me 5000 
francs to dance once with my lions 
. . to see how they would fit into 
her act or some stupidity, she said.” 
I “Pish!” Pierre deplored. “If she 
* went, she went somewhere," I told 
r them both. 

| It took me three weeks to find her 
At first I merely roamed the streeis. 

' But, at last, I had an inspiration. 
That Oriental dance of hers was not 
impromptu . . . someone must have 
taught her ... if I saw the teacher! 

I had almost given up hope when 
I arrived at a cabaret in Montmartre. 
There a girl danced what was opti- 
mistically described as “ a Balinese 
Temple Dance” ... it bore some 
slight resemblance to the girl-in-the- 
tent’s act. From the cabaret danseuse 
I learned the name of her teacher, an 
Indian who claimed to be an expert 
on the Orient. It cost me another 500 
francs (which I borrowed from Pierre; 
to prise her name out of him. 

It was Louise Montrechat. I dis- 
covered quite a lot about her. Her 
father was Henri Montrechat, a 
wealthy architect. She was his only 
daughter. She was 19 . . . and stage 
struck. 

Pierre insisted on tagging along 


when I went to the house. 

"Leave this to me,” he advised 
firmly. “French diplomacy is required 

Montrechat Pere was a scholarly old 
gentleman with a neat goatee beard. 

“Forgive our impudence,” Pierre 
explained, “but we are students of 
architecture at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. We have noticed your house 
as a fine example of early 19th Cen- 
tury. We seek permission to see over 

Montrechat Pere seemed only too 
ready to accept our credentials. 

“I will call my daughter,” he said. 

He pressed n bell and, soon after- 
wards, someone entered the room. My 
heart did a brisk one-two-three. It 
was the girl . . . and yet it wasn’t her. 

She was dressed in a simple frock; 
her hair was gathered in a tight bun 
at the base of her neck; only her 
breasts were taut under her blouse. 

Pierre was visibly entranced. The 
girl led us off to view the house. I 
cannot describe the place, for I never 
saw it. I couldn't take my eyes ->fT 

We reached the top floor. The girl 
brought us to the servants’ rooms 
. . . for a long time now, she said, 
empty. She clicked the latch of a 
door and stepped inside. I was close 
behind her. With an hysterical 
scream, she collapsed into my arms. 
Pierre rushed downstairs for her 
father. I carried her to her room. 
She opened her eyes. They were 
deep blue, the colour of the sky 
at midnight. “I’m sorry,” she 
quavered. “It was a mouse.” 

I recoiled from a strong suspicion 
that I was going mad. “But . . . but 
...” I gulped, “don’t lions have the 
same effect?” 

Her beautiful eyes gazed deeply 
into mine. “Lions,” she whispered 
demurely. "Lions are different . . . 
mice are not part of my act!” 
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WATCH lor 


this man 


NOEL TENNANT • FICTION 


There were women being quietly strangled— yet 
none could coniine the murder area to one district. 


She was little more than a girl — dead; and 
Mills suddenly wanted to be very sick. 


CTEPHENSON saw by the morning 
psper they had started to call it 
the “Jack the Ripper Case.” 

It was bound to happen. They cer- 
tainly had a series of unsolved 
murders on their hands. Still these 
women were quietly strangled, not 
killed as the Ripper killed. And the 
murder area wasn’t confined to one 
district 

Stephenson stood up. He was wast- 


ing time. That proved he was at a 
dead-end ... if he hadn’t already 
realised it. 

A list of neatly typed facts was 
before him. He tried to make some- 
thing of them again, going over the 
names of the victims. The dates and 
locations of the crimes. Notes on any 
similarity between the three. That 
was the usual starting place. He 
Stunted. The only thing -the women 


■ had in common was being alone in 

■ an empty street at midnight. Around 

■ midnight. Always. Maybe there was 

■ some significance there. 

I The door opened. Stephenson 

■ nodded to Mills, asked him whether 

■ he’d learnt anything from the line he 
I had followed that morning. 

I “No! Went as far as the others,” 

■ Mills told him abruptly. It was the 
1 answer Stephenson expected. Had 


come to expect after the first murder. 
There was a kind of orderliness about 
it, as though it had been planned 
exactly, carried through without hitch 
or disturbance. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” Mills said. 
“A nurse. A student. A salesgirl. 
Nothing definite missing. No connec- 
tion at all.” 

Stephenson nodded. "We probably 
have the motive in the fact that the 
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Dramatic clubs enlisted from blind persons number about half a 
3zcn in the United States. To move about as naturally as actors 
with ordinary sight, the blind players walk on narrow strips of 
carpet to guide themselves; under the carpet a thin rod may I: 
placed to mark a location — for instance, several inches in front of a 
chair, so that the actor may turn and sit down without seeing. When 
passing a cup of tea, the hostess clicks the spoon to tell the recipient 
where to reach for the saucer. If the show calls for action, such a 
running, a player who can see is included. 


whole business is without reason. 
The result of something twisted, gone 
wrong in a mind. Our job is to find 
the culprit, watch for him. Be on 
the ready every night." 

Mills didn’t comment. It sounded 
almost easy the way Stephenson put 
it. They hadn’t been on a case to- 
gether before. He hadn’t wanted it 
now. Not that he had anything 
against Stephenson. There was simply 
an incompatibility between them and 
rising from it underestimation of one 
another’s work. But the Inspector was 
right in what he said. They couldn’t 
sort out the irrational features until 
they had their man. If they got him. 

During the last weeks every clue 
had been followed. No matter if they 
saw from the beginning it would lead 
nowhere. They couldn’t afford to 
leave anything unchecked. They 
went through the histories of the 
women and. their acquaintances, cop- 
ing, too, with the shocked families 
who couldn’t understand this chance 
horror. Mills said it was just as well 
they could give all their time to the 
case. Nothing else startling happening. 

Next morning the body of a man 
was found near the wharves. “The 
Ripper business has got to be a 21- 


hour job for me,” Stephenson con- 
fessed to Mills. “You’d better take 
over this last find.” 

He knew it was the last thing Mills 
wanted; still it had to be done. It 
was part of the day’s work. Just 
what Mills expected to hear. 

Mills left the department, resenting 
the corpse for the opportunity it had 
given Stephenson to be rid of him. 

Mills didn’t stay long at the scene 
of the crime. The victim had died 
from a fractured skull. Hit violently 
from behind. He had been a private 
inquiry agent. No wonder anybody 
being knocked off in that locality, 
Mills decided. 

The man's office was the usual 
headquarters of a second-rate investi- 
gator. Mainly they lived on divorce 
cases and William Robert Clyde had 
been no exception. Mills searched 
the desk, found mainly files listing 
better halves who wished to have 
their husbands or wives tracked. 

He shrugged and closed the door on 
all of that. From then the case would 
be routine, he thought, as most of 
them were. Ordinary and painstaking 
routine which left him physically and 
mentally tired. It irritated him to 
think the real tests for the department 
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were handled by men like Stephen- 
son. Senior men. Forget it. 

His check showed Clyde had been 
on a job for a client. Nobody could 
give a reason why he should be 
killed, but the general details wore 
clear enough. 

Mills knew he had to get a line-up 
of the district’s bash specialists. Go 
over their rigged alibis and start trac- 
ing any of the dead man’s belong- 
ings. He set things off in that direc- 
tion before he left it for the night. 
On the way out he stopped at 
Stephenson’s office. Hadn’t seen him 
all day and he wasn’t there now. 

Mills didn’t sleep much. He found 
himself wondering, thinking about 
the Ripper crimes. Foolish, perhaps. 
Any homework should have been con- 
cerned with his own assignment. 

Let Stephenson have all the head- 
aches if he wanted the case to him- 
self. Mills tried to concentrate on 
Clyde. He shook his head. He had 
no sympathy for victims who went 
around asking to be bashed. When 
he returned to the department he 
examined the possible suspects, dis- 
missed them for the time being. 

The trouble was none of these men 
would stop at assault and robbery .f 
he saw his chance. And all their 
mouths were shut, most likely with- 
out knowing themselves who was re- 
sponsible. 

Mills told himself to narrow the 
field somehow. On the strength of 
that he went back to the inquiry 
agent's office. He had no idea what 
he expected to find in the place. 

A phone rang. There was a woman 
on the other end. An excited, pleased 
woman who wanted to talk to Mr. 
Clyde at once. Mills said he was 
afraid Clyde wouldn’t be there again. 

“Oh, it wasn't really important,” 
she told him. “He was working on a 

-well, a little matter for me— and I 


wanted to let him know everything 
has turned out all right. Yes! My 
husband explained it all to me!” 

Before she hung up, Mills took her 
name. There was no need to ques- 
tion her unless nothing came to light 
for him, of course. And nothing did, 
but the next afternoon he drove out 
to see her. Mrs. Henways. She was 
an ordinary, suburban housewife, not 
far from middle-aged. Large and 
domineering, but taken aback when 
Mills explained his business. 

“I don’t understand. I only saw 
Clyde once. I asked him to see what 
they were up to. My husband and 
that hussy who was trying to get. him 
away from me. He said to expect 
results.” 

Mrs. Henways paused.- "Anyhow, I 
don't want my husband brought into 
this. .He has said he’s sorry • and 
stopped leaving me alone so much.” 

Mills gathered that she had con-, 
tacted Clyde because her husband 
was neglecting her, going out nights. 
At first she thought there was an- 
other woman. Then she knew it. “I 
found things in his drawer. Odds and 
ends she had given him. Like pic- 
tures of herself.” 

Mrs. Henways smiled. With satis- 
faction. “I put a ■ finish to that. I 
know now it was only a flirtation. 
It isn't anybody’s affair but mine. 
I’d like you to go before Thomas 
gets home. I don’t know what he 
could say if he knew why you’re 
here." 

Mills got up to leave, but he wasn’t 
out the door when Henways returned 
from the city. For the first time Mills 
had met a man who fitted his name 
perfectly. The woman said Mills was 
selling insurance, took charge of the 
situation and also the thin, reduced 
size husband. No wonder he had been 
looking for sympathy outside. 

He was Small and sallow . . . with 
a thin, yellow nose, beaked like a 
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rooster’s . . . and a furtive . . . almost 
afraid . . . manner of walking as if 
all spirit had been bludgeoned out 

Mills noticed that he never met his 
wife’s glance . . . and the suspicion 
dawned on him that Henways was 
the kind of man who never looked 
straight into anybody’s eyes. 

Still, Mills told himself, what did 
that matter? There were hundreds 
of men who consistently evaded the 
gaze of others. And it didn’t mean 
that these men were guilty of any- 
thing ... it merely meant that they 
were shy or self-conscious or 
badgered by some overgrown in- 
feriority complex. 

Yes, that was it. Mills assured him- . 
self. If ever a man looked hen- 
pecked, Henways did. 

And he was just the type of in- 
mental woman like Mrs. Henways 
could -brow-beat until, out of pure 
self-defence (and perhaps to preserve 



the last vestiges of his feeble 
courage), he would pick up some 
little sleezy who, at least, didn’t nag. 

Mills wrote them off. Back at his 
department room he sat down, lit a 
cigarette. Nothing else he could do 
until to-morrow when he would have 
to make a real start. 

He pulled his papers together on 
the desk, sorted out the statements. 
He was still there after midnight 
when Stephenson pushed the door 
open, and strode in heavily, coat on 

“They’ve found another Ripper 
body," he said glumly. “I'm on my 
way if you want to be in on it.'’ 

He turned away and Mills didn't 
stop to think. He seemed to be in 
the middle of the investigation im- 
mediately. His own matters could 
wait. 

“We’re in luck for once, Mills. We 
have got a hot trail. It’s only just 
happened,” Stephenson said. 

The car started and there was still 
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nothing to say. Couldn't talk through 
the tension. Mills kept thinking they 
had a chance at last. Any clue had 
been useless by the time they arrived 
before; but now even the body would 
be warm. Perhaps the man himself 
wouldn’t have left the vicinity. In- 
stinctively Mills leant forward ns 
though they were passing the man 
they had watched for during these 
months. 

Soon there was only a motionless 
group around the dead woman. She 
was almost a girl. Strangled. If there 
could be some consolation, it was the 
fact the thing must have been over 
in a few minutes. Probably grabbed 
:rom a doorway by the murderer who 
listened for single footsteps. It was 
killing for the sake of killing . . 
and Mills suddenly wanted to be sick. 
■ Stephenson knelt by the- body. 
After a while he looked along the 
pavement. He frowned, asked whether 
they saw a shoe anywhere. 

“No,” the constable said. “I noticed 


it was missing, but it’s not here.” 
The Inspector nodded. “It couldn’t 
have happened beyond half an hour 
ago. Any reason to suppose he was 
disturbed?” 

“I didn't see anybody leave. Still, 
I came across in the first place be- 
cause I heard noises. Like a scuffle.” 
“Maybe he took the shoe,” Stephen- 
son said, more to himself. “Had to 
go in a hurry and took it since it was 
the easiest thing for him to take.” 
Mills was about to say there would 
be no cause to take such an article. 
Not valuable or incriminating. It was 
hardly a clue. He checked himself. 
They weren’t dealing with a case 
cal l ing for ordinary logic. Could be 
the man had to have something be- 
fore he left the scene. Mills had 
heard of it. And it was what Stephen- 
son was thinking. 

He moved aside as the Inspector got 
to his feet, the old frustrated expres- 
sion on his face already. The crime 
was a repeat of the others in most 
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DEAD- HEAT 

Her steps moved faster ond 
1 faster 

As she pattered down the 
street; 

' Her spike-heels set the echoes < 
Ringing swift and fleet; 

She swept into a doorway 
As if records were to be < 

She was wearing nylon stock- 
, ings > 

And they had began to run. 

— JAY-PAY 


respects. So much' the same that ha 
felt from the beginning they were 
beaten. He gave instructions for the 
district to be searched. All suspicious 
persons were to be brought in. Even 
faintly suspicious. They stayed until 
the doctor arrived, then went on to 
the department. 

“It means starting from scratch 
again,” Stephenson said when they 
were in the office. “Going over our 
usual ground. She’s bound to be no 
different to the rest.” 

Mills agreed in silence. It was as 
if the killer had stepped from nothing- 
ness, taken the life and stepped back 
into nothingness. No trace at all. 
Mills remained with Stephenson while 
he kept in touch with the parties 
combing the area. They smoked 
cigarettes and waited, wanting to be 
out there making sure for themselves. 

The differences between the men 
had somehow fallen away. With sur- 
prise Mills realised that. He no 
longer thought he could crack the 
Ripper case alone; even understood 
Stephenson’s approach to his work. 
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He had a job to do and it came 
before everything else. Defeat had 
made them somehow alike. It was a 
bitter one, this last business. 

Stephenson finally sent up the 
window blinds after what could have 
been days of suspense. The street be- 
low was emerging through the 
shadows of dawn. Cold as their 
chances. No news had come and it 
was already too late for them. They 
both knew it. Once more there was 
nothing to say. 

Mills bought a bottle of milk on the 
way from the department. He tried 
to remember the last early morning 
he had walked to his lodgings. Think 
of anything except the headlines on 
the papers a truck was bundling on 
the comer. 

He went up the stairs slowly. .No 
need to hurry. He wanted a good 
sleep; yet that was hardly important. 
There wasn’t much important at the 
moment.. Soon as he’d had a few 
hours break he would be all right, 
ready for the knocks, of a futile 
searching. Yes. He undressed and 
was getting into bed when the phono 
rang. He lifted the receiver, said 
wrong number straight away. He 
didn't recognise the woman’s voice 




said. 


"You’vi 


me. Mrs. Henways,” i 
e got to help me. I want you 
to put me in contact with a reliable 
agent. You must know some. He’ll 
have to watch my husband again.” 
Mills edged in, told her to stop a 
minute. He couldn’t do it. There 
were plenty of names in the tele- 
phone book to accommodate her. 
Besides, she had seemed pleased 
enough with Mr. Henways yesterday. 

"That’s right," she said, “but he 
went back on me. He’s been seeing 
the woman. Out with her bold as 
you like. I know it. It’s really over 
the fence. Why, last night he brought 
home her shoe.” 



“No, I can’t lendi you a hot water bottle, but are 
you a student of logic?” 
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'TYPE’ 


TYPED BY THAT TYPE, HAYLES 


Has it ever occurred to you, dear 
reader, that our authors and car- 
toonists are inclined to over-in- 
dulge in broad characterisation. 
For Instance . . . 


Did you ever, in real life, meet 
such a cold hearted, brutal char- 
acter as Simon Legree. Well, I 
have . . . haven't I, Boss? 



Then there is the lovable yokel, o 
simple friendly son of the soil. 
Well! Who else would hove parted 
with those gold bricks at such a 
ridiculous price. 



You have all read of the highly 
excitable, highly hirsute, contin- 
ental type— well, I've met him, 
too ... his name is McTavish, 
and he was born in Potts Point. 
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Of course there is the soulless, 
financial vulture, so beloved of 
authors of the leftlsh ilk . . . He's 
an old acquaintance. 
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ELECTRIC EYES. — Pilots of super- 
sonic airplanes will need electric eyes 
to avert collisions in midair. With fly- 
ing speeds greater than the speed of 
sound already an accomplished fact, 
engineers predict speeds of 1800 miles 
an hour before long. Then, if two 
aircraft came out of the clouds— 8,000 
feet apart and approaching each other 
—they would collide before either 
pilot could do anything about it. Real 
son: At 1800 miles an hour, a pilot 
travels about a mile every two 
seconds; it takes four-tenths of a 
second for the image of an oncom- 
ing plane to be relayed to his brain 
(during which time his plane has 
travelled one-fifth of a mile); another 
second elapses before the pilot can 
recognise what he has seen (while 
his plane travels another 2640 feet); 
thus a crash is inevitable. Supersonic 
planes are being fitted with electronic 
devices which can react faster than 


DEFT DRIER. — In the United States, 
a new automatic electric dish-washer 
can wash and dry up to 100 pieces of 
china, glassware and cutlery in less 
than 30 minutes. The machine rinses 
the dishes, removing aE loose food 
particles; warms the dishes to make 
washing easier; washes them; and then 
dries them with a heated electric 
element. Husbands may be a sorry 
lot; but they seem to have some shade 
of hope ahead of them. 


WOOD MOLASSES.— Molasses made 
from wood is being produced at the 
rate of 20,000 gallons a year by the 
United States Forests Products 
Laboratory in Wisconsin. The "mo- 
lasses" is made from wood waste dur- 
ing forestry and sawmilling operations 
and from trees removed to improve 
forestry growth. It is used to feed 
livestock. 

HOME COMFORTS.— Floors that 
never need waxing and furniture that 
doesn't require polishing are now a 
reality. The hardest, toughest, glossy 
finish— waterproof, fireproof, acid- 
proof— is ready for home use. The 
finish can be brushed or sprayed; 
drying takes a few hours. The sub- 
stance used is one hundred per cent, 
phenolic resin.’ 

HOT SOCKS.— In Portland (U.S.). 
radio-active • silk • has been produced 
from “hot” silkworms; but there is 
no demand for it. “Women would 
have to be equipped with lead legs 
to wear stockings made of it,” declares 
Professor F. Hungate, biologist of 
Reed University. Reed biology stu- 
dents obtained the "atomic" silk by 
injecting amino acids containing 
radio-active carbon into silkworms. 
The resulting silk sets the Geiger 
counter flashing, but looks just like 
ordinary raw silk. There is no visible 
radiation, so it seems as though a 
girl's legs will have to continue 
advertising themselves. 
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HEP TO THE HOUSEWORK 


„ c . J h t ? re '* 0 Ne , w Look in the kitchen . . . 0 nd in the 
rest of the house; for thot matter, so it seems " 

work a drudqerv ? Rnh' , ms • • • ™use- 

r iS 


Or hanging curtain. ...no more stepping on MW. « J' 1 " i"S 
with tacks . even if she doesn't master this front-split n 9ht away, ^ 
both your duty ond your delight to encourage her . . . Amongst other things, 
it strengthens and stretches the leg-muscles and . . . oh, well. 
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And then there's that business of making the bed . . . no more burbling 
at blankets and mumbling at mattresses . . . just give her a helping hand, 
you great oaf, you! . . . help her try an arabesque while she's smoothing 
the sheets . . . what could be smoother than that, eh? 
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NEW T.B. DRUG.— A new type of 

streptomycin (the antibiotic that 
checks certain types of tuberculosis) 
lias been isolated. The new substance 

is named “hydroxyl-streptomycin 

It was isolated from a new type ot 
mould found in Japan. It is hoped 
that the new type will be free from 
some of the defects of streptomycin 
and yet retain the virtues of the drug. 

BRAIN TUMORS.— Dr. John Martin, 
of Northwestern University (U.S.), has 
developed a method of locating brain- 
tumors in about 95 per cent, of 200 
patients. He uses a radio-active tracer 
dye and a Geiger counter. The radio- 
active dye (“fluorescein”) is injected 
into the patient’s bloodstream. The 
dye concentrates only in the tumor 
tissue. Attached to the patients head 
is the Geiger counter shaped some- 
what lik. . skull cap aid W* 
counter that can be moved to 32 dil- 
ferent positions. A recorder fixed -0 
the counter indicates the presence or 
absence of a brain tumor. 

ANTI - ATOM GLASSES. New 
glasses that prevent atomic eye dam- 
age have been achieved. For pro- 
tection against X-ray and neutron 
radiation from atom smashers and 
even atom bombs, the new materials 
were developed by Dr. Alexander Su- 
verman, Uulv.t.lt, »I Plttaburkh 
(U.S.). People generally might m>e 
such glasses if an atomic attack is 


expected; but they would also be use- 
ful for research workers around 
cyclotrons and other atom smashers. 
The glass contains cadmium borosili- 
cates mixed with fluorides. 

DIABETICS.— Good results with sex 
hormone treatment for children with 
diabetes have been reported by Drs. 

R. Ramos and C. de Nogales, of Bar- 
celona, Spain. The doctors report that 
the children needed less insulin when 
given sex hormones. They recovered 
from dehydration, acidosis and signs 
of faulty fat utilisation. Their hand- 
ling of starches and sugar became 
more stable. Object of the sex hor- 
mone treatment is to suppress the 
part of the pituitary gland whicn 
produces a hormone formerly called 
diabetes-producing. This hormone is 
now recognised as ACTH, the anti- 
arthritis hormone. Further results 
are awaited of the Spanish doctors 
discovery. 

NOISE.— Noises to-day are louder 
and more penetrating than at any 
previous time in history. Also man 
to-day is a more complex, more 
highly strung individual than at any 
previous time. While nature protects 
the delicate nervous mechanism of 
the eye by enabling us to close our 
eyes against injury, the delicate 
mechanism of the ear has no P ro " 
tection. Many of us who wish to 
read or rest should use ear stoppers. 
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the invisible burglar 


-‘S&SfiW"' JAMES HOLLEDGE 


Murder had been done, but how did 
the criminal manage to enter or to 
leave the house without a trace? 


j^OGAN i s a neat, quiet, middle- 
class suburb of Philadelphia, with 
which it is connected by railway. 
Outside the station, at 4.30 a.m. on 
tlie morning of November 22, 1930, 
three taxi drivers were standing be- 
side their cabs. 

u "Help!” they heard someone shout. 
"A burglar has shot my husband!” 
The drivers ran down the street. 
A woman was coming towards them. 


She was young and blonde, with an 
overcoat over her shoulders which 
she was trying to hold around her 
nightgown. 

"What’s the matter, lady?” 

" Cal1 ,,le police!" she repeated. 
'My husband has been murdered. 
Tell them it’s 5611 North Paik 
Avenue.” 

While one man rushed back to the 
railway station to make the call, the 
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other two assisted the agitated woman 
along the street to her house. 

All around windows were being 
thrown open, and people in dressing 
gowns were coming down their gar- 
den paths to find out What the com- 
motion was about. 

“It’s that little Mrs. Clara Prophet,” 
the late arrivals were informed. “She 
says her husband has been murdered. 
Yes, that’s right, the Prophets over at 
5611.” 

Patrolman Henry Weller was the 
first police arrival. Pushing his way 
through the crowd, he found Mrs. 
Prophet and the two taxi drivers on 
the first floor, before the. door of 
what was evidently the main bed- 

Unable to control her grief, Mrs. 
Prophet began to cry. 

"My husband,” she managed to 
whisper. “He’s been shot.” 

She pointed to the room and Weller 
entered. On the floor was a pyjama- 
clad figure, badly battered about the 
head and face and with a bullet 
wound in his chest. 

Weller bent over him for a . moment, 
then suddenly straightened. 

“His. pulse is still' beating!” he ex- 
claimed incredulously. “.Get a doctor 
quickly. We might save Him." . 

The two men ran downstairs, while 
•i Weller tried to get sbnie ; details.' 

“Oh, it was horrible,” she sobbed, 
“We were asleep. A sudden noise 
woke me up. I saw Bill jump out of 
bed at a man who was in the room. 
He must have been a burglar. They 
fought and fell over on the bed. He 
kept hitting Bill with a gun. Then 
they rolled on the floor. 

“Suddenly I seemed to come to life. 
I screamed and ran out for help. Than 
I heard a shot so I came back. My 
husband was lying on the floor just 
as he is now, with blood all over 
him. The burglar went out the 
window. T think I was screaming for 

i' 


help. No one came, so 1 put on a 
coat and ran down the street till I 
met the taxi drivers.” 

From one of the other rooms there 
sounded voices and crying. Mrs. 
Prophet told Weller it was her 
children. He let her go in to quieten 

The doctor arrived about the same 
time as several officers from the 
Central Detective Bureau who were 
to take charge of the investigation. 
But he was too late to do anything 
for the battered figure beside tire bed. 
William Prophet was dead. 

The weeping Mrs. Prophet then 
described the murderer as a short, 
dark man in a long coat. He was a 
total stranger, she said. 

Connelly and his men started a 
systematic search. Clara Prophet’s 
story was full of inconsistencies. 

Every door and window on the 
ground floor was securely locked from 
the inside. How then, they asked 
themselves, had the ; burglar entered? 

That was not all. Mrs. Prophet 
had said that the man had left by 
jumping from the bedrobm wthdow. 
Connelly looked out this window at 
the lawn, - 20' feet- -below.' It was 
smoothly covered with a -thick layer • 
of -fertiliser. • -There was- not a -fbo't-- 
print to be- seen anywhere on it.-- ■ 

Despite Her strenuous objections*- it 
was decided to detain Mrs. Prophet* 
Hack : : at headquarters, Mrs. 
Prophet’s brother, Harold Williams, 

vainly 'tried to comfort. her. - 

When Connelly arrived, the officer 
who was guarding Mrs. Prophet drew 
him to one side. He said that he had 
overheard Harold Williams whisper 
to his sister, “Do you think every- 
thing will be all right?” 

The Inspector smiled grimly. 

When Mrs. Prophet was brought 
into his office, Connelly told her that 
her story did not make sense. 

’.‘Mrs. Prophet,” he said, . “there is 
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no evidence at the house to support 
what you say. Whoever he was, this 
burglar left no signs of either getting 
in or getting out of the place. 

"The only explanation is that— un- 
less he had a key — someone inside 
must have let him in. They certainly 
must have let him out again, because 
all doors and windows on the ground 
floor are locked from the inside.” 
"That’s just silly,” said Mrs. 
Prophet. “I was so upset I didn't 
know what I was saying back at the 
house. I must have been mistaken 
about him getting out by the window. 
I don’t know how he got in.” 
Connelly shrugged his shoulders. 
“All right, Mrs. Prophet. I’m placing 
you under arrest on suspicion.” 

If the Inspector had been hoping 
this would make the woman break, 
he was disappointed. 

“What’s the difference?” she asked 
him blandly. 

Connelly's trump card was Mrs. 
Prophet’s children. He lost no time 
in questioning them. At once the 
woman’s pitifully weak story col- 

Unconsciously the children revealed 
the truth. They told the detective 
that their mother had come into their 
room when they had become fright- 
ened at the sound of a fight in their 
parents’ room. She told them it was 
nothing and the gun shot was merely 
a car backfiring in the street. 

Clara Prophet still obstinately re- 
fused to tell the truth. 

Connely decided on an old trick. 
“What would you say if I told you 
your brother had already confessed 
to shooting your husband?” he 
queried. 

It worked. 

"The foci!” she shouted. “He 
wouldn't have been in it if he had 
only held his tongue.” 

The expressions on the faces around 
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her must have revealed that she had 
tricked herself. 

Shortly afterwards she made a 
statement. 

“I hated Bill,” she said. “He always 
brought me unhappiness. Even our 
little kitten was afraid of him. The 
children used to run from the room. 
In eight years he took me exactly 
once to the movies— and then it was 

Chief of Detectives, Inspector Wil- 
liam J. Connelly, had decided to 
handle the case personally. 

Mrs. Prophet was asked to tell her 
story once more. She repeated what 
she had told the constable. 

So her story went on. She decided 
to kill her husband. On the promise 
of a share in the insurance, her bro- 
ther agreed to commit the murder. 

She gave him her key and, on the 
night selected, lay awake beside her 
husband until she saw Harold bend- 
ing over him prepared to choke the 
life out of him. But Bill Prophet 
had awakened. Harold eventually had 
to shoot him. 

Her brother had rushed downstairs 
and out of the house. She had locked 
the back door again, but in the ex- 
citement forgot to open one of the 
windows ’as had been arranged. 

When the police arrived she re- 
membered her mistake, so she said the 
murderer had jumped out of the bed- 
room window. How was she to know, 
she wailed, that he should have made 
footprints on the lawn? 

Connelly went out of the room to 
see Harold Williams. 

“Mrs. Prophet has confessed ,” the 
detective told him. 

“I don’t believe it,” her brother 
answered. 

"Perhaps you’d better come in and 
see her,” Connelly suggested. 

Not knowing just ho\v far he was 
implicated, Williams entered Con- 
nelly’s office. 


“Sis! Sis!” Harold stammered. “You 
haven’t — ” 

"Yes, I’ve told them everything.” 
"You fiend!” her brother screamed. 
"Don’t you realise I’ll bum?” 

Mrs. Prophet tried to comfort him. 
Weeping bitterly, he refused to speak 
to her. He agreed to make a state- 

“Yes, I’ll sign anything,” he said. 
“There’s no use in denying it now. 
Then I’ll take you out and show you 
where I hid the gun. That’s about 


all you need to bum me good.” 

Harold Williams predicted his fate 
correctly. A jury took only ten 
minutes to find him guilty. He went 
to the electric chair still railing 
against the sister who had duped and 
betrayed him. 

Clara Prophet was also found guilty 
of murder; but her sentence was only 
life imprisonment. Right to the end 
her brother bitterly complained about 
what he called “the injustice” of their 
respective punishments. 
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country of Atchison, Kansas, where 
men were men — and women were 
very pleased with the arrangement. 

A few years later a small domestic 
argument began, called the Civil War. 
Bill's father and elder brother got 
into the brawl; Bill had to support 
his mother and four younger child- 

When Bill was sixteen he linked 
up with three other youths and they 
took their rifles into savage Indian 
country and began to knock over the 
buffalo . . . the bison. 

But there is such a thing as being 
too good. Bill, and many others like 
him, began to wipe out the shaggy 
bulls— and the profits with them. So 
Bill became a scout and later a cattle- 

The Indians having been depleted 
with the buffaloes, life as a rancher 
could be dull. The greatest danger 
was from lawless white men. Bill 
decided to become a gentleman of the 
law. 

By then, in 1877, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was tall, gentle- 
voiced, good-looking, powerfully- 
built, fond of children and loved by 
them. He neither smoked nor drank. 
And, to play an ace, he was not un- 
learned; he had a remarkable know- 
ledge of Western history, could write 
a good fist and spoke Spanish 
fluently. 

The Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy says that his reputation for 
courage was not exceeded by any 
other frontiersman of his time and 
his skill with . a revolver was un- 
canny. It must have been — Bill lived 
till he was seventy! 

Naturally there were women In his 
life. When he was still on the family 
farm in Atchison, and just sixteen, 
Bill got to walkin’ out with a las3 
named Mattie. But he had adventure 
in his blood; the buffalo called — and 
Bill followed the call. Mattie never 
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Sheriff Bill Tilghinuii was quiet In maimer und in 
voice; but lie was the greatest lawman of them all. 


ranch. I thought this was it.” 

“About ten mile further on.” 

“Thanks,” said Bill. 

He turned and walked casually 
from the jaws of death. He had 
banked on Bill Doolin having the 
Western ethics to not shoot a man 
in the back. Doolin was a bad man, 
an outlaw on the run, but he had 
too much pride to have it said about 
him that he had leaded a man's back. 

Tilghman had a code, too. He 
knew that he owed his life to Doolin. 
He passed up a few opportunities to 
shoot it out with the outlaw, so 
that he could get Doolin without 
bloodshed. 

In those days in the West, houses 
were small and crude, and such un- 

entirely neglected by the architects. 

To provide for fussy folk there 
were public bath-houses . . . small 
tubs inside an enclosure of upright 
poles with bagging stretched between. 

Tilghman heard that Doolin was in 
town and, although sober, was in- 
dulging in a bath. It was the oppor- 
tunity the sheriff had been waiting 
for. He went to the bath-house and 
entered so quickly that Doolin had mo 
chance to get to his guns. Tilghman 
was therefore saved the trouble of 
shooting him. 

Probably you've never heard of 
Bill Tilghman. Neither had I until 
I saw his name in a volume, linked 
with Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson 
and other famous sheriffs. So I had 
a search made in the British Museum 
Library for his biography. I thought 
I knew the Old West and the people 
who lived in it, and it was some- 
thing of a shock to me to learn that 
Bill Tilghman was the greatest law- 
man of them alL 

He was bom at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
on July 3, 1854. When he was knee- 
high to a grasshopper— a mere two 
years— his family moved into the wild 


HIS GUN SPOKE 


gHERIFF BILL TILGliMAN strolled 
into the ranch bunkhouse. He 
was trailing the Doolin gang. He 
was no sooner across the threshold 
than he knew he’d found them. 

There were dark figures well back 
in the bunks, the firelight gleamed 
on steel barrels, polished by use. 
They had the drop on him. 


He walked to the fire and warmed 
his hands at it. 

The range-boss leaned against the 
mantelpiece, his face blank. 

“Lookin' f’r somebody?” he asked. 

“I’ve lost my way,” said Bill, all 
file time wondering if a stream of 
lead was about to be poured into 
his back. “I was seekin’ Crabtree's 


forgot him, even though she married 
someone else. Every Sunday of her 
life and on many other days, she 
wrote Bill a postcard: “Each one 
addressed to him and each one bear- 
ing a message of her undying love 
for him.” 

But she didn’t post them. She 
put them in a box and it must have 
been a big box. When, many years 
later, Tilghman called on her, she 
gave him the box — and it contained 
nearly 2500 postcards! 

He was twenty-four before a fe- 
male got a halter on him. Her name 
was Flora Kendal— and he must have 
loved her because he started a stock 
ranch and decided to settle down. 
She bore him four children. 

He stayed put for eleven years! Not 
that he was entirely without adven- 
tures, for he was usually the local 
marshal. When the former Indian 
Territory was taken over by the 
Union and named Oklahoma, Bill 
saw a chance to get into some ex- 
citement again. He joined the spec- 
tacular settler’s race which marked 
the opening of the new State, on 
April 22, 1889. 

He obtained a good site, on a spot 
where later grew up the city of 
Guthrie, but he didn’t stay there long. 
In 1891, at the age of thirty-seven, 
he took up land in Chandler c.nd 
built it up into a fine farm. He was 
also appointed deputy - marshal. 
At the age of twenty-three he had 
been a deputy-sheriff of Ford 
County under the famous Bat Mas- 
terson, and later he had been mar- 
shal of Dodge City during some of 
its liveliest (and deadliest) periods. 

He remained deputy-marshal of 
Chandler for about twenty years, al- 
though his politics did not always 
coincide with the politicians in office! 
The region was over-run with out- 
law gangs when Bill took office. His 
gun spoke gently but very firmly. The 


men on the owl-hoot trail were either 
carried to Boothill or knocked along 
for other parts. Peace-officer Tilgh- 
man brought peace! 

Bill explained his immunity to lead 
to Theodore Roosevelt: “Mebbe it’s 
my ability to fire a sixteenth of a 
second before the other man, but I 
also had a shade of advantage, be- 
cause the man who knows he's right 
always has a little on the man who 
knows he’s wrong.” 

His first wife died, but Bill was too 
good a man to stray around loose. In 
1903 he married Zoe Agnes Stratton, 
of an old pioneer family. She added 
three more children to his quiver. 

In 1910 he was elected to the State 
Senate, but that was no life for a 
man of action. He resigned after a 
year and, at the age of fifty-seven, 
became Chief of Police of Oklahoma 
City. In 1915 he went into films! 
He superintended the making of a 
Western “quickie” called “The Pass- 
ing of the Oklahoma Outlaws.” 

He had retired when, in August, 
1924 (surprising what a little time ago 
that was!) he was asked to take the 
job of marshal of Cromwell, a boom 
oil town. His friends told him he 
was too old for that rort of thing. 
H e reached his gun-belt down from 
a nail. 

At the age of seventy, but still 
hale and hearty, he went out to 
clean up crime. 

On November 1, about ten weeks 
later, he was told that an armed 
drunk was trying to shoot holes in 
the town. Bill went out and took 
the gun from the roisterer. With a 
grip on the drunk’s arm he started 
for the police-station. 

The booze-artist had another gun 
in his coat-pocket. He grasped the 
iron, twisted it (still in his pocket) 
and blew the life out of William 
Mathew Tilghman, the finest lawman 
the West had ever known. 
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planning for 



a larger home 


. So many difficulties confront the 
home builder of the present day, and 
building costs are so high, that it is 
a good idea when a large home 
s required to plan it in such a way 
that portion can be built and the 
ainder added at a more opportune 
time. 

CAVALCADE suggests for this 
month a four-bedroom home on more 
generous lines than has been the rule 
'n this series. 

The plan is such that two bedrooms 
could be omitted from the present 
.building programme, and added later 
without alteration to the existing 
structure. To be in proportion with- 
the four-bedroom house, the living 
n is large and has a dining alcove 


opening from it, with large glass doors. 

The terrace runs along one side 
of the front of the house, according 
to location, so that full advantage 
can be taken of the sunshine and the 
view. Three of the four bedrooms 
and the living room open directly on 
to this terrace. 

Each bedroom is fitted with a 
built-in wardrobe and there are ample 
linen and coat cupboards. The kit- 
chen is equipped in a modern manner 
and contains room for a washing 
machine. 

The total area of this house is 
1900 square feet. It has been de- 
signed for a large block of land, 
which must be regarded as an 
essential to set it off properly. 
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J p anyone should tell you that the 
remains of the Ark are still resting 
on the slopes of Mount Ararat where 
Noah parked it over 5,000 yearn ago. 
don't be in a hurry to ridicule the 
story with a shrug and a cynical grin. 

Many people of faultless integrity 
have seen the wreck within the last 
decade and— what is more— an Aus- 
tralian airman took snaps of it just 
before the last war ended. 
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It is one of those strange stories 
which have been pushed off the head- 
lines by the march of events, but re- 
cent statements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment have focussed the eyes of the 
world upon this bleak mountain in 
the wilds of Asia Minor. 

The earliest historical reference to 
the existence of the Ark is contained 
in “Antiquities of the Jews," by 
Josephus, written about A.D. 100. He 


says: “The Armenians call this place 
‘Landing Place' indeed as the Ark 
was preserved there and its remains 
are shown to the inhabitants to-day.” 
More evidence is provided by 
Berosus, the Chaldean, who, after 
describing the Ark and circumstances 
of the flood, says: “There is still some 
part of the vessel in Armenia and 
people carry off pieces of bitumen as 
charms.” 

It is known that the Ark received 
a coat of pitch. 

Following these early writers is the 
testimony of Claudius James Rich, 
one of the recognised authorities on 
Babylonian history. For a number of 
years this scholar was the representa- 
tive of the East India Company in 
Bagdad and in 1836 he published 
“Residence in Koordistan." 

He writes: “Hussein Aga maintained 
to me that, with his own eyes, he had 
seen the remains of Noah’s Ark. He 
went to a Christian village, whence he 
ascended by a steep road for an hour 
to the summit, on which he saw the 
remains of a very large vessel of 
wood, almost entirely rotted, with 
nails of a foot long still remaining.” 
In 1883 a series of avalanches on 
the south side of Mount Ararat des- 
troyed several villages in the valley 
with considerable loss of life. The 
Turkish Government sent a Commis- 
sion to investigate. After climbing 
for many hours the party came across 
what they described as: “The nose 
end of an archaic structure” resting 
on the edge of a small frozen lake. 
They could only enter a few feet 
owing to snowdrifts. 

Ten years later the great World’3 
Fair was held in Chicago and one of 
the attractions was a Religious Con- 
gress attended by delegates from all 
over the globe. Among the visitors 
was Archdeacon Nouri, of the Nes- 
torian Church of Malabah (India), an 
aristocratic Persian and a direct 


descendant of the great Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

This gentleman caused a mild sen- 
sation during the first session of the 
congress by relating how, a few years 
before, he had climbed Mount Ararat 
and discovered the remains of Noah's 
Ark wedged in a rocky hollow. 

According to the Archdeacon it all 
happened while he was on a visit 
to the Patriarch of the Nestorians m 
Kurdistan and Persia. Being a pro- 
found scholar he knew his Josephus 
and the probability of finding some 
traces of the wreck had always fas- 
cinated him. As he was so near the 
spot he could not resist the temptation 
of finding out for himself; he was 
determined to climb Mount Ararat. 

After several attempts he at last 
reached somewhere about 11,000 feet. 
Here, to his amazement, he came 
across the giant hull resting slightly 
on its side near the edge of a frozen 
sheet of water between some lofty 
crags. When he had recovered from 
his astonishment he pushed his way 
through the snow and entered the 
Ark. 

Despite the fact that the Archdeacon 
was renowned for his scholarship, his 
story of the Ark was a flop. But this 
did pot prevent him from undertaking 
an extensive lecture tour which 
proved a money-spinner until ne 
reached California, where many of 
his audiences were distinctly hostile. 
They absolutely refused to believe 
that any wooden structure could last 
over 5,000 years. 

Much to the delight of the scoffers, 
he was declared insane and placed 
in a mental home. Through the in- 
fluence of a wealthy lady admirer, 
however, he was released. 

The snag in the story appeared to 
be that the Ark was found at 10,000 
feet above sea level. Many doubted 
the Deluge covered the earth to such 
an extent as to float the Ark so far 
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AH. delicacy! A U.S. 

'* message says that a sailor 
was fished out of Seattle Har- 
bour by a patrolman after a 
woman had dropped him 
back into the drink when 
it became apparent that 
he had no pants on. A Provi- 
dence (Rhode Island, U.S.), 
vacuum cleaner salesman, 
however, had his excuses 
ready. Charged with making 
improper advances to a house- 
wife, he assured the gen- 
darmes that his conduct was 
merely sales technique. 


up the mountain. However, Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, the Norwegian ex- 
plorer, writes in his book, “Armenia 
and the Near East”: "The Ark 

stranded on Mount Ararat, where it 
was still seen up to very late times." 

It was an aviator who forged the 
next link in the chain concerning the 
problem of the Ark. In 1917 a small 
squadron of the Russian Air Force 
was stationed at a village near Erivan 
about 30 miles to the south-east of 
Mount Ararat. On the morning of a 
very hot day in midsummer, Vladimar 
Roskovitsky and a co-pilot took off 
for a routine flight. It is understood 
that on the previous evening a heated 
discussion had taken place in the mess 
concerning the possibility of Noah’s 
Ark being on Ararat — although local 
tradition emphatically supported the 
story of its existence. 

Roskovitsky was resolved to settle 
the question and made straight for the 
peak. After circling the mountain 
they returned to the southern slopes 
where a small patch of brilliant co- 
balt attracted their attention. Taking 


his plane lower, Roskovitsky saw a 
small lake which reflected the sum- 
mer sky; the shady side was frozen 
over and sparkled in the sunshine. 
Then they spotted the Ark. 

Flying as close in as possible, the 
astonished airmen were able to de- 
fine what appeared to be two short 
masts. The top of the Ark was arched 
and supported a catwalk which ran 
the entire length of the vessel. One 
quarter seemed to be under water, 
but, on the side clear of the lake, 
was a huge door. 

On returning to base, the airmen 
reported the discovery. The squadron 
leader next day flew over the same 
route and confirmed the information. 
A full account was forwarded to 
headquarters and later the Russian 
Government organised an expedition 
to explore the south side of Ararat 
and to investigate the tale of the Ark. 

A large party camped on the slopes 
during the summer months and 
studied the remains of the hulk, took 
photographs and measured all im- 
portant features. The Ark was found 
to be 450 feet long with a beam of 
150 feet and 45 feet high. The timber 
was oleander wood, a species of cy- 
press, described in Genesis as 
“gopher” and the entire structure had 
been painted over with a wax-like 
preparation, referred to as “bitumen" 
in the translation of Josephus. 

The remains of the rooms on the 
lower deck indicated they had been 
fairly large. There were barriers two 
feet thick dividing them into small 
compartments, possibly the stalls of 
the larger animals. On the deck above 
a series of pens were arranged, the 
fronts fitted with thin metal bars 
secured to the framework with copper 

Some time after the expedition had 
returned to Moscow a mild stir was 
caused by the discovery in the library 
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of the Convent of St. Catherine on 
Mt. Sinai of an ancient Arabian 
manuscript dealing entirely with the 
history of the Deluge and the con- 
struction of Noah’s Ark. The descrip- 
tion of the internal arrangements was 
[almost identical with the details sup- 
plied by the Russians. According tc 
the Arabian parchment, the beasts 
and cattle were battened down in the 
hold, the middle deck was designed 
to house the birds, and the promenade 
deck reserved for Noah and his 

In due course a full report of the 
exploration of Mount Ararat with 
photographs of the Ark was compiled. 
A copy bound in mauve leather em- 
bossed with the Imperial arms was to 
be presented to the Czar by the leader 
of the expedition. But a few days 
before the date fixed for the function, 
the Revolution broke out and Nicholas 
and his family were on the run. The 
report was never made public. 

In the confusion of the Revolution, 
Roskovitsky (who was a White Rus- 
sian) managed to evade the Bolsheviks 
and escape to America where the ac- 
count of his discovery of the Ark 
caused a sensation. The story was 
syndicated throughout the U.S. A.; 
sermons were preached about it; and 
even those who years before had 
doubted the Archdeacon began to 
think there was something in the yarn 
after all. 

On Sunday, December 6, 1942, a 
commercial station in Sydney broad- 
cast the fact that a Russian airman 
had discovered the Ark and four years 
later, on Sunday, January 20, 194G, 
the information was repeated. In the 
meantime the news of the finding of 
the Ark had encircled the world and 
strange stories filtered through from 
all quarters. 

There are still several pieces of the 
Ark jigsaw to be fitted before the 


picture can be pronounced complete. 
It would be interesting to learn the 
identity of the two observers from 
the R.A.A.F. station near- Brighton, 
England, who— when drinking in the 
saloon bar of “The Ship” — showed the 
barmaid snaps of the Ark taken with 
a small camera when flying over 
Ararat. Enlargements of these prints 
would prove most interesting. 

Then there is the episode of the 
listener from Bowral who wrote to 
the announcer of the station which 
featured the story, stating she knew 
a pilot in the R.A.F. who had taken 
photographs of the Ark; unfortunately 
he crashed shortly afterwards and was 
killed. 

From A.D. 100 (when Josephus re- 
corded the Ark was still in existence 
and could be seen) to 1942 (when the 
remains were said to have been photo- 
graphed) is a good span of life, even 
for a legend and apparently its death 
is still a long way off, for the Ark 
has crept back into the headlines. 

American interest in this ancient 
enigma was revived a few months ago 
when a syndicate was formed in New 
York to visit Mount Ararat, dis- 
mantle what remained of the Ark and 
re-erect it in the U.S.A. As soon as 
the news reached Moscow the Tass 
News Agency proclaimed that the 
proposed expedition was merely on 
excuse for American espionage, and 
that any foreign aircraft flying over 
what is now Russian territory, would 
•be shot down without warning. 

This sudden concern on the part 
of the Soviet Government prompted 
a further statement to the effect that 
Noah's Ark was a national possession 
of the Russian people and that proper 
measures would be taken for its 
preservation. 

Despite the claims of the Soviet 
Government, the question remains: 
Is the Ark still on Mount Ararat? 
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• A Whoof from the Office Wolf: A wife made to order can’t be compared 
to a ready maid • To which he adds— rather wistfully: You'll find some of 
the best bedtime stories on hotel registers • And that reminds us there once 
was an Indian Maid . . . but it took a fiver to do it • Poet’s Corner: Corsets 
of bone, corsets of whale, stay the intentions of many a male • Wise and 
Otherwise: Many a man would be alive to-day if he hadn't tried to save 
enough to retire on • Give a man enough rope and he’ll tell his wife he’s 
tied to the office • Just because a man is polished is no sign he has a dean 
mind • Then, of course, there was the puzzled matron who was sure her 
husband was unfaithful to her; none of the children looked the least like 
him • Our Tame Psychologist says that if a man goes upstairs two steps at 
a time, he’s probably an optimist; if he comes downstairs five or six steps 
at a time, he's probably a former optimist • “My uncle spent twenty-five 
shillings at a coconut shy without winning anything,” reports a correspondent 
. . . obviously off his nut • Our Favourite News Item: Richard Richner, 
of the Bronx, N.Y., on trial for stealing two statuettes of nudes, explained: 
“They reminded mS of my girl friend, so I took them home” • Instructions 
on a marmalade pot: “Insert coin; twist lightly; and push off to 

catch your train, no doubt • Bits of fluff in a suspect's trouser turn-ups 
recently provided the police with unshakeable evidence; little bits of fluff 
are always dangerous • And always remember that the reason why the 
average moppet would rather have beauty than brains is that the average 
man can see better than he can think • City High-lights: We have recently 
encountered an ecstatic eager-beaver who inherited most of his uncle’s estate; 
he married the daughter of his uncle’s lawyer. 

OUR SHORT STORY: Said one microbe to another microbe, swimming 
down a vein: “My god, what’s the matter with you; you look terrible?” 
“Yes," said the other microbe, "Stand well back; I think I’ve caught a little 
penicillin." 
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Get that British spirit 


always fill up 
at the SHELL pump 


For 46 years more Shell has been 
bought by more motorists than any 
other brand of petrol. It's a good 
British habit. 

In Australia alone, Shell is refining 
British petrol from British crude at 
the rate of 72,000,000 gallons a year. 
The crude is brought to Australia 
in British tankers from British wells 
in British Borneo by Shell — a British 
company. 

Get that British spirit— always fill up 
at the Shell pump. 



The boys just wouldn’t keep away 
from Tilly ... so she said . . . and 
Phil the Axeman was a real sticker. 


T^ILLY was my mother's fault. 

“But, George," she used to ex- 
plain plaintively to my father, "it 
isn’t that the girl means any harm; 
it's just that she's easily led, that's 
all." 

"Bah," my father (who was a man 
of few illusions) always replied. "No- 
body ever got far enough ahead, of 
that girl to lead her; they trip over 
her while she's waiting to be caught." 

My mother refused to be convinced. 
Ever since the day when Tilly had 
first appeared to "lend a hand about 
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the house," my mother seemed to 
have formed a deep attachment to her 
and she never wavered. Soon the 
pair of them were bosom cronies and 
could often be seen confiding darkly 
to one another in corners. At least, 
Tilly did the confiding and my mother 
did the listening. She had a lot ct 
listening to do. - Tilly was an ac- 
complished liar and never at a loss 
for something to confide. My mother 
believed every word of it. 

She even believed that the buzzing 
swarm of budding manhood which 


"Hae at ye, mon!" bellowed Old Sandy, 
hurtling creakingly through the gap. 


to clear a way through the mob. And 
when, at last— returning home late 
one night— he clutched at the latch 
and found his fist glued to the gate 
by a large gob of chewing gum 
which one of. Tilly's admirers had . 
apparently deposited there and for- 
gotten to retrieve, he was enraged 
.beyond control. 

“Either they go or she does!” he 
snarled at . my mother. “Tell , her. 
that!" 

My mother knew when my father 
meant business. Next day, I heard 
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I every evening congregated at our 
gate came for the pure pleasure of 
Tilly’s conversation. They came from 
far across the paddocks on draught 
horses and bicycles and on foot, 
and they clustered around Tilly like 


“Gawd knows I tell ’em not to come 
but they won't pay no heed to me," 
Tilly protested self-righteously. My 
mother believed that, too. 


My father didn’t. The mere sight 
of them used to infuriate him. He 
claimed that he needed a police escort 




her telling Tilly. "Now don't you 
go worrying yourself, now," Tilly re- 
assured her. “You won’t be seeing 
them for a while, I don’t think.” 
“You’re quite sure, Tilly?” my 
mother cross-questioned anxiously. 

“Spit me throat and may I die!" 
Tilly insisted. “I'm going with Phil 
Flannerty now, see.” 

“My God, Tilly, who?” my mother 
inquired passionately. "Big Phil 
Flannerty," Tilly emphasised cheer- 
fully. 

"Oh my God!” my mother repeated 
even more passionately. We were 
all acquainted with Big Phil Flan- 
nerty by repute . . . and his repute 
was not encouraging to peace of mind. 

He was a tall, swarthy roustabout 
. . . with more than a touch of the 
tar-brush in him, so they said . . . 
who had earned himself a colourful 
character as a lady-killer (in the best 
sense) and an imposing police record 
(mainly for assault and battery). He 
was also a handy man with an axe 
and wood-chop champion of several 
district shows. My mother had never 
bothered to disguise her suspicions 
of strange men with axes. Now I 
could guess by the look on her face 
that she was certain her worst fears 
were about to be fulfilled. 

"But, Tilly, he’s violent!” she com- 
plained nervously, her voice quaver- 
ing with what was obviously an earn- 
est effort to suppress any tactless 
mention of Big Phil’s prowess with 
the axe. “Only when roused,” Tilly 
consoled her. "I won’t rouse him. 

My mother plainly reserved judg- 
ment. “Mark • my words, no good 
will come of it,” she prophesied • 
gloomily to my father that night. 
For once, however, my father seemed 
to be disposed to take a brighter view 
of Tilly’s performances. “It couldn't, 
•be worse than it has been,” he told 
my mother. "If he keeps that herd 
of Mullingar steers away from my 


gate, I'll be satisfied.” My mother 
declined to be pacified. “There’s 
safety in numbers, I tell you,” she 
warned my father pessimistically. 
“We’ll live to regret this yet!” “Bosh!” 
my father thought. My mother 
sulked. 

But once my mother had set her- 
self to do something, she was a very 
difficult woman to side-track. Sever- 
ing diplomatic relations with my 
father, she revolved back to Tilly 
instead and began to exert her un- 
doubted powers of insidious per- 
suasion. She needed all of them. 

Tilly took a great deal of persuad- 
ing. There was "something” about 
Big Phil Flannerty, she said. She 
didn't actually describe what the 
"something” was; but whatever it 
was, she made it quite clear that she 
highly approved of it. In the end . . . 
out of sheer desperation . . . my 
mother had to abandon diplomacy 
and resort to cold, callous fact. She 
played her trump-card. 

“But, Tilly, he’s married,” she 
pointed out in puritanical reproof. 

“So what?” Tilly, inquired blithely. 
"They don’t even speak in the street.” 

My mother radiated shocked dis- 
approval. “Shame on you, Tilly! ' 
she deplored, determined not to allow 
her ace to be beaten. “Shame on 
you, you wicked girl!” 

Tilly was sufficiently restored to the 
common decencies to summon up a 
wan imitation of a blush. “W-e-e-1-1 
. . .” she admitted, weakening a trifle. 

“And, what’s more, they say he’s 
half black,” my mother went on, 
briskly clinching her argument. 

The point was well taken by Tilly. 
She pondered in silence for a few 
minutes with the air of one debating 

probabilities. “Yeah,” she Concluded 

finally. “Now I gets to think of it 
... so they does ... so they does!” 

My mother pressed her advantage. 
“So there’s no telling what might 1 
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happen, you see.' 1 she added with an 
eene undertone of faintly ghoulish 
anticipation. “No. that’s right." Tilly 
agreed dubiously. “I don’t suppose 

is f ° "iP* 'right 
m the bud, my mother advised be- 
coming unexpectedly business-life 
"Yeah ... I suppose so . . . yea h.” 
liny again agreed, though still with 
some reluctance. 

"Right in the bud.” my mother 
stressed. “This very night.” 

“What, right off tonight?” Tilly ob- 
jected, alarmed to be confronted with 
the necessity of instant action. 

“Yes. this very night!” my mother 
announced with misguided energy. 
It's all for the best." 

a-j he .!i ad hef 0wn way as she usually 
did. If you say so, I suppose it is,” 
Tilly consented without enthusiasm. 
Okay! When I see him tonight, I’ll 
tell him . . . I'll tell him everything 
you said.” 

“That’s a good girl, Tilly!” my 
mother applauded, too rapt in her 


success to pause to consider how Big 
p hil might be likely to react. 

It was only after dark . . . when 
Tilly had left the house . . . that 
she began to have qualms. It seems 
that she had counted on my father 
being at home that night It was 
her mistake. My father had discov- 
ered that he had an urgent appoint- 
ment in town ... an urgent Business 
Appointment, he impressed upon my 
mother ... an appointment tie 
couldnt possibly miss. My mother 
spoke unkindly of all appointments 
(business or otherwise); but my father 
was not to be deterred. “You'll ne 
right as rain!" he assured my mother 
cheerfully. 'A cyclone centre, so 
to speak?” my mother snapped sar- 
castically. 

’Leaving his helpless wife and 
child ^ to be butchered behind his 
back," she told me bitterly as he 
disappeared on his bicycle into the 
night. Watching the shadows hud- 
dling close round the corners of the 
verandah, I disapproved of my father 
almost as heartily as my mother 
seemed to be doing. 

She hustled me indoors once more 
and picked up her sewing with a 
despondent moan. “Butchered be- 
hind his back.’’ she muttered mor- 
osely to herself. The darkness seem- 
ed to creep in a narrowing circle 
around the flickering kerosene lamp 
(this was before electricity and tele- 
phones and similar fripperies had 
reached our portion of the world) 
and I cautiously hitched my chair 
as near as I could to ' my mother's 
side without attracting unwelcome 
attention to any undue lack, of cour- 
age. The night-wind sighed mourn- 
fully in the eaves of the roof and 
something— it might have been a 
mouse— rustled under- the long couch 
which stood against the wall. There 
seemed to be unpleasant suggestions 
m my m.ther’s scissors as they kept 
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up a steady snip-snip-snip. Outside, 
in the fig-trees, a flying-fox uttered 
a blood-curdling squawk. My mother 
and I x'ose simultaneously to pur 
feet. 

"Our blo.od is on his head,” my 
mother accused my absent father, 
despairingly subsiding into her seat. 
The scissors flashed brightly in her 
fingers and I averted my gaze. 

A heavier gust of wind rattled the 
shutters; the gate clanged on its 
hinges; and the squabbling of the fly- 
ing-foxes shrilled to a banshee shriek. 
There was a rushing noise through 
the grass and racing footsteps climbed 
the stairs 

"Here they are now!” my mother 
confirmed. 

“We must die bravely," she added, 
clutching the scissors to her breast 
and adopting a stance which she ob- 
viously imagined would have suited 
a female Sidney Carton standing be- 
side the guillotine and contemptuously 
disregarding the howls of -a Revolu- 
tionary mob. It would have been an 
excellent impersonation if her legs 
hadn’t persisted in shaking so 
violently. 

I had never cherished any ambition 
to imitate a Sidney Carton (female 
or otherwise) and what I had heard 
of the guillotine had left me with 
little affection for that instrument. 

Moreover, I was rapidly losing faith 
in my mother’s skirts as a secure de- 
fence. I looked about me for a surer 
refuge. Underneath the couch beside 
the wall seemed to offer a place of 
concealment. I took a flying dive in 
its general direction. Unfortunately, 
I misjudged my distance and stunned 
myself badly on the beading. But not 
for long. . . . 

The back door crashed on its hinges 
with a resounding bang and I was 
instantaneously revived to action. 

“Missus! Missus!” wailed Tilly, 
bursting into the room, “we’re dead!" 


“Oh, my God, no Tilly!” denied my 
mother, rapidly clutching at herself 
to make perfectly positive. I didn't 
say anything; I wasn't able to. 

“Yes! Yes! We are! Slone dead!” 
Tilly clamoured with distraught 
fatalism. "Or if we aren't, we damn 
well soon will be . . . and it’s Phil 
Flannerty what’s done it, it is!” 

“What? Who?” my mother begged 
hysterically. “Oh, my God, no, Tilly! 
Not him!” 

"Yes, him!” Tilly panted. “I meets 
him tonight and I tells him every- 
thing, like you says . . . about him 
being married . . . and about him 
being half-bl— ...” 

“In Heaven’s name, no, Tilly!” my 
mother implored pitifully. “You 
didn’t tell him that?” 

"Yes, I did!” Tilly’ contradicted her. 
"And then he ups and says that that’s 
over the fence . . . and that he's 
coming here to do in the pair of us 
. . . you first . , . and me next!" 

“Heaven protect us!" my mother 
mourned. "He should be here any 
minute now,” Tilly assessed. 

My mother tossed her arms aloft 
in a sweeping gesture of panic. The 
scissors in her fingers glinted like 
a brandished sword. “Shut tne 
windows! Bolt the doors! Hide the 
knives!" she commanded urgently 
and almost trampled me into the lino- 
leum in her haste to obey herself. 

The last window had jarred shut 
when the other thought struck her. 
“The axe!” she whispered piercingly. 
“Where’s the axe?” “Out by the 
wood-heap where it ayways is, I sup- 
pose,” Tilly opined. “My God!” my 
mother prayed, giving up the ghost. 
“Perhaps he won’t notice it,” Tilly 
suggested without optimism. "Blacks 
have very keen eyes.” my mother in- 
formed us hopelessly. "They notice 
everything!” 

"Maybe he’s only half black," Tilly 
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hinted. My mother treated her with 
the contempt I felt she so richly de- 
served. We stood staring at one 
another in tremulous silence. "No!" 
said my mother at last, succinctly 
summing things up. "There’s no 
time to go outside and get it . . . we 
must just hope . . . and wait!” "Asks 
me, we won't be waiting too long,” 
Tilly predicted. If looks could kill, 
my mother would certainly have as- 
sassinated Tilly on the spot. 

The flying-foxes in the fig-trees 
continued to squawk. "I knew this 
would happen!” my mother hissed 
vindictively. “Never anywhere he's 
wanted . . . it’s all your father’s 
fault!” "Asks me, just a matter of 
who gets here first!” Tilly deduced 
despondently. My mother snubbed 
her. 

The wind sobbed in the eaves; the 
circle of darkness seemed to grow 
narrower around the kerosene-lamp; 
occasionally my mother spread alarm 
and despond by tensing herself with 
a terrified quiver and shushing us 
fiercely. The flying-foxes kept up 
their squabbling. 

“Shush!” urged my mother still 
once more. She should have saved 
her breath; Tilly and I had antici- 
pated her. There was no doubt about 
it; somebody was visiting the house. 
Tile gate slammed; boots thumped 
slowly up the path; at the bottom 
of the stairs they seemed to hesi- 
tate. “It's him!” Tilly bewailed 
gaspingly. “Shush! Shush!” my 
mother chided her. "Pretend we're 
not here!” "Which I wish the hell 
we weren't,” Tilly mumbled. 

The boots stumbled on the stairs 
and retreated. They began to make 
an unsteady circuit of the house in 
the general direction of the wood 
heap. There was a clatter of falling . 
timber and the sound of a stifled 

“Save us!” my mother whimpered. 


"He's gone to get the axe!" 

There was a faint “Whoof!” and I 
knew that Ponto, my half-witted fox 
terrier dog, was emerging inquisitively 
from under the house to investigate. 

“G-r-r-rh!” he growled assessingly 
and ventured on a stifled bark. 

“G-r-r-rh!" a voice growled back 
menacingly. 

Ponto immediately burst into a 
crescendo of happy yaps. I demoted 
him on the insanity list and awarded 
him the grade of moron (I didn't quite 
understand what it meant; but my 
lather used it frequently in moments 
of embittered .reproof). 

"G-r-r-rh!” repeated the hoarse 
voice even more savagely. There was 
a dull thud— like a boot (or some 
blunt instrument) striking flesh. 
Ponto subsided with one anguished 
yelp. 

"My God! he's slaughtered Ponto," 
my mother mourned in a whisper 
that shrilled like a railway whistle. 

“An' serve 'im bloody well right,” 
said Tilly. "Callin' notice on us, th’ 
'are-brained coot!” 

To me. Tilly seemed to have some 
points in her favour. 

The boots - again wove a circuit 
around the house and began to 
mount the stairs. "It's him . . . 
drunk, too!” Tilly squeaked. “He 
gets fighting mad when he’ s drunk!” 
‘‘Your father’s to blame for this,” 
my mother told me in open outrage. 
"Letting us be butchered behind his 
back!" 

The boots topped the stairs and 
paused on the verandah. Then they 
wandered on around it. “Be brave!” 
my mother encouraged Tilly and me. 
“This is the end." There seemed to 
be no good reason for denying it. 

The boots turned the corner of the 
verandah and once more halted. 
Someone grunted gutturally and 
fumbled absorbedly at something. 
The boots fell to the floor with two 
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A REMARKABLE HORMONE TONIC 
THAT SHOWS IMMEDIATE RESULTS 



Here is the simple, scientific 
story of FORTEX, the 
amazing new hormone tonic. 

Around the age of 35 your 
body slows down its own 
natural manufacture of hor- 
mones. You need an extra 
supply, and FORTEX gives 
you this. 

if they are re-introduced into 
your system it is as though 
you have “turned back the 
clock” by 10 years or more. 

You get back real energy, 
real alertness and real 
strength, because your natural 
health is restored when you 
give your body back the vital 
factors it needs. 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: Because FORTEX is 
expensive here is an oiler that will demonstrate the absolute 
confidence its makers have in this remarkable tonic. Kindly use 
it seven days. Then, should you be in any way dissatisfied you 
have the right to return it to the distributors, Kintort rty. Lt< , 
Box 111. G.P.O.. Sydney, and to receive back the whole of your 
money, provided you have not used more than a quarter of h 
contents. This demonstrates our complete confidence in 1 OR! LX. 
the modern, amazing hormone tome. 


Within five days— often with- 
in two or three days — you feel 
the effects • of this amazing 
hormone tonic; a recovery 
from exhaustion following 
effort; cessation of insomnia; 
relief from dizziness and 
headaches; a diminution of 
pains in the joints; improve- 
ment of vision and hearing; 
correction of abnormalities of 
skin and hair; increased mus- 
cular strength; renewed 
ability to work; the revitalisa- 
tion of the will to achieve. 
All these effects may be 
gathered into the one expres- 
sion— REVITALISATION. 
Men and women are built 
differently and need different 
hormones. Therefore, there is 
FORTEX BLUE for men— 
FORTEX YELLOW for 
women. 

newhnt 


FORTEX is sold by chemists even where In Queensland a .medical 
prescription is required or, alternatively, the order can be sent to an 
'nterstate chemist for despatch as a mail order. In all other b ates 
FORTEX is on open sale. Chemists can secure , tamed, ate *to°kJram 
all wholesalers. But, if you have any difficulties in 6'iymg FORm 
locally please contact: Kinjorl Pty. Ltd., Box 111, G.P.O., Sidney 
I Phone: BL 2460). 



us unawares!” 

More sodden thumping from the 
verandah and a rumbling growl. “I 
can't bear it," my mother decided 
recklessly. “We must see what he’s 
up to out there!" 

Tottering on tip-toe, she cautiously 
sidled towards the window. Tilly and 
I took up strategic positions on her 
rear. Under her elbow, I peeked fleef- 
ingly through a slit in the curtain. 
A misty band of moonlight shim- 
mered through the gloom of the ver- 
andah and shone whitely on the fam- 
ily washing which Tilly had piled 
there preparatory to tomorrow’s iron- 
ing. Cosily wrapped in the new- 
washed sheets, a dim, mysterious 
figure lay outstretched. It was com- 
pletely covered except for a tangled 
mop of lank black hair. “It’s him all 
right, all right,” Tilly announced in 
a resounding whisper. 

The figure in the sheets writhed ag- 
gressively and vented itself of a sten- 
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torian snort. My mother recoiled 
upon me so abruptly that she cast 
me powerless into Tilly’s unreceptivo 
bosom. “Gerrout! Stand off!" Tilly 
yelped, hurling me from her . 
apparently under the horrifying de- 
lusion that I was Flannerty. 

,, “f e ’ s Waiting unlil we’re asleep so 
that he can murder us in our beds” 
my mother concluded, by what pro- 
cess of reasoning I have never been 
quite capable of understanding. “We 
must get help before it's too late!" 
H t elp? „ What help?” Tilly echoed 
satirically, having obviously dis- 
carded all faith in any aid. 

The NLy „„ tho verandah vented 
itself of a second stentorian snort. 
My mother swayed visibly as in 
spiration hit her like a flash of light- 
nmg. “Sandy Clark! Old Sandy 
„~f R - s he proclaimed joyfully 
Why didn't I think of him sooner?" 
She took the words right out of 
my mouth. I censured my mother 
severely for not having thought of 
bandy Clark sooner. He lived in a 
cottage about three-quarters of a 
mile across the paddocks and he 
was an old man . . . but, still, he was 
a man and better than nothing 
on a night like this. “Go get him," 
my mother ordered, shoving at my 
shoulder. “What? . . , Who? 
me?” I answered in unconcealed sur- 
prise. (Old Sandy Clark and I were 
not on the best of terms after some 
small discussions concerning a few 
mangoes which had vanished from 
his mango-tree). “Yes, you!” my 
mother confirmed. Before I could 
prevent her, she had pushed me 
through the back-door and relocked 
it behind me. That did it. Compared 
with being left outside, alone with 
Flannerty, Old Sandy Clark was a 
non-existent menace. I went. 

I have no clear recollection of cross- 
ing the paddocks; but I can remem- 


ber pounding on Old Sandy’s door . 
"Lemme in! Lemme in!” I yelled. 
“We're being murdered!” 

Inside a wire mattress squeaked 
disconsolately and naked soles 
slithered on the floor. I heard Old 
Sandy strike a match and stifle a 
curse. He struck another match with 
maddening slowness and gradually an 
oil lamp began to splutter. 

“Cummon out! Cummon out! We'ie 
all having our throats cut!” I bel- 
lowed, battering at the door with fists 
and feet. “It’s murder, that’s what 
it is!" 

The door opened so suddenly I nar- 
rowly escaped falling flat on my face. 

“Tush! Tush! Be stiffs lad!” coun- 
selled Old Sandy, looming on the 
threshold. “There’ll be no murders 

"Won't there just!” I told him. 
“Well, you see if you can stop it, 
then. Flannerty 's over at our place 
. . . with an axe!" 

"Flannerty!" barked Old Sandy in- 
terestedly. "Show me the sassenach. 

Wheezing asthmatically, he com- 
menced to jog-trot towards our house. 
We pattered together up the back- 
stairs. My mother received us at the 
door and provided a sparse aper- 
ture for us to enter. 

"Thank God you’re here!” she 
welcomed Old Sandy, displaying 
every symptom of imminent collapse. 
“Yeah, thank God!" Tilly endorsed. 
"God helps those as helps them- 
selves," Old Sandy retorted piously, 
favouring the Scarlet Woman with an 
austere squint of unesteem. “Where 
is the de’il?” 

“Come!" invited my mother, beck- 
oning conspiratorially. Side by side, 

they peeped through the slit in the 
curtain.- I gathered that the figure 
was still prone in the sheets. “ ’Tis a 
braw bulk,” Old Sandy mumbled 
more or less to himself. The figure 
in the sheets growled hoarsely. Old 


Sandy recoiled further than my 
mother did; but he recovered faster. 
“Yon’s dangerous!” he advised my 
mother after mature thought. “I have 
had ample opportunity to realise 
that,” my mother replied tersely. 

Old Sandy took a more intent peek 
through the curtain and scratched 
reflectively at his bald scalp. 

He peeked a third time and 
scratched his scalp some more. Then 
he seemed to settle on a plan of 
campaign. 

It was a tall bay-window, reach- 
ing almost to the floor. “ ’Tis the one 
way,” Old Sandy told my mother. 
“So as you throw up the windie, 
I'll jump on him with both feet.” 
“Yean, do that,’.’ Tilly supported him. 

"Beware of the axe!’’ my mother 
warned Old Sandy. "When I land, 
he'll no be knowing by which he’s 
been hit,” Old Sandy assured her 
with a tinge of boastfulness. 

He took a final peek through the 
window and prepared himself for the 
fray. "Ready, lass?" he muttered. 
“Ready!” my mother told him with 
overdone bravado. "Then, go!" Old 
Sandy roared. The window was 
flung up with a bang. “Hae at ye, 
mon!" bellowed Old Sandy, hurdling 
through the gap with a creak of 
ancient sinews. “I hae . ye, Flan- 
nerty, ye drunken de’il!’ 

An agonised bleat pumped from the 
prostrate form on the washing. The 
violent tearing of linen was drowned 
by a scream of recognition from my 
mother at the window. 

“Flannerty!" my father’s voice 
rose in wild indignation as he blear- 
iily wrestled to rid himself of the 
twin encumbrances of Old Sandy 
Clark and his after-appointment 
hangover. “Who- th’ell shays thish 
ish Flannerty? They pinched hun 
drunk and dishorderly before I left 
. the pub!” 
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Murder is a hard thing to manage with 
complete competency . . . even when an 
Efficiency Expert is playing a role. 



BLACKMAIL 

in the red 


J ULIUS CONAR, the efficiency ex. 

pert for Wendell Toys & Games 
Co., adjusted his glasses and checked 
the list of figures on his desk. When 
he finished his count, he leaned back 
in his swivel chair and smiled. The 
report showed a considerable saving 
over the previous month, a consider- 
able and heartwarming saving. 


Conar was pleased with himself, 
with his own efficiency. He was a 
small man— paunchy, pinkish, slight- 
ly bald— and he enjoyed his position 
immensely. There was a great satis- 
faction in telling the owner of the 
company that he couldn’t buy this, 
couldn’t spend that. It was power, 
and Julius Conar loved power, loved 
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it as only a small man can. 

The phone on his desk rang. The 
smile left Conar’s face as he leaned 
forward. He became briskly business- 
like. Lifting the receiver, he spoke 
an abrupt, “Yes?” into the mouth- 
piece. 

“There’s a Mr. Harry Nichols call- 
ing' Mr. Conar,” the switchboard 
girl’s voice replied. “Will you speak 
to him?” 

Conar hesitated. He became con- 
fused. His briskness deserted him. 
Some of the pink drained from his 

"All right,” he said, at last, “put 
him through.” His voice was hoarse. 

The girl made the connection. A 
nasal voice spoke Conar’s name. 
Conar answered automatically. 

“I just thought I’d call,” said Harry 
Nichols. “Just sort of sociable.” 

“What do you want?” Conar de- 
manded stiffly. 

“Now is that a nice way to talk to 
a friend? A friend calls sociable and 
you treat him like a disease. Is that 
a way?" 

Conar tried to keep the nervous- 
ness out of his voice as he repeated 
his demand. “What do you want, 
Nichols?" 

"Okay. Okay. If it’s got to be busi- 
ness right off, it's got to be. I’ll tell 
you what. I got a chance to swing a 
good deal, see? But I need some 
dough. About five hundred. It's 
some deal." 

“I told you a month ago—” Conar 
began. “You promised to destroy 
the letters if I gave you £500. Why 
haven’t you kept up your end of the 
bargain?” His voice grew weakly 
threatening. “I won’t give you ano- 
ther cent. Not one more cent.” 
“They’re such nice letters,” the 
nasal voice sighed mockingly. “They 
read so pretty. Especially the one 


that starts, ’Dearest Lambie.’ That's 
a corker. Your wife would love that 
one; wouldn’t she, Conar?” 

Sweat trickled down the small man’s 
round forehead. 

"You wouldn’t dare. Not my wife. 
You wouldn’t dare.” 

"I don't blame you for feeling that 
wa y,” Nichols laughed. "Not that you 
give a rap about the woman herself. 
No. But she has a nice piece of 
change in the bank. You’d never get 
a chance at that if I showed her the 
letters." , 

Nichols’ voice became dead earnest. 
"I'll tell you what, Conar. I’ll give 
you' a break. I could keep milking 
you until you were dry, if I wanted 
to. But I’ll give you a break. You 
can have the letters for five hundred. 
Give it to me in a lump sum and 
I'll slip the letters right into your 

Pd “But I haven’t got that much,” 
Conar pleaded. “I swear I haven t. 

“You could raise it. Besides, you 11 
get ten times that from your wife 
sooner or later.” 

Conar straightened in his seat. 
Nichols was right, he deeded. His 
voice held a determinate ring as ne 
said, "All right. I'll rate. It som.h™. 
When do I meet you?” 

“To-night okay? At nine. Grant- 
land Hotel. Boom four-twelve.' 

Conar breathed. “Yes, to-night, 
and hung up. 

For a long time Julius Conar sat 
very still. Beads of sweat still stood 
out on his forehead. His undershirt 
was soaked. Finally he took a hand- 
kerchief from his pocket and mopped 
his face. He felt a little better. 
There was plenty of time until nine 
o’clock; time enough to worry then. 

The report on his desk still awaited 
a signature. His pen scratched as 
he signed. The desk blotter dried the 
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scrawl, and he rose from his seat. 

It felt good to walk out of the 
office— like leaving a prison cell. His 
footsteps echoed as he marched, al- 
most briskly, down the corridor to 
Oscar Wendell’s office. 

Oscar Wendell, president of Wen- 
dell Toys and Games, was a stout, 
shaggy headed man, with great, 
bushy eyebrows. 

It was he who had seen the need of 
cutting expenses, who had hired the 
efficiency expert. Conar, however, 
was made aware, from the first day 
of his employment, that he was noth- 
ing more than a necessary evil. Mr. 
Wendell despised efficiency experts 
especially brisk little men who thriv- 
ed on being petty. 

Conar knocked on the office door, 
then entered. Wendell’s secretary 
showed him into the president’s “in- 
ner sanctum.” For the tenth time, as 
he stepped into the comfortable pri- 
vate office, Conar tried to think of 
an excuse to cut expenses by making 
Wendell do without a secretary. 


President Wendell nodded his great 
head at Conar. 

“I have my report for last month, 
Mr. Wendell,” said the small man. 
“I'd like you to check it You’ll see 
the results of my methods. 

Wendell accepted the report word- 
lessly. He scanned over it swiftly. 
A protest welled out of him at the 
third item. 

"Two secretaries fired? Why?’ 
"Mr. Reese and Mr. Morgan are 
sharing the same girl now. And in 
the future Mr. Martin will use a 
dictaphone for his dictation.” 

Wendell grunted and went back to 
the list. A moment later he said. 
“Oh, come now, Conar. This is really 
too much. Items seven and eight are 
ridiculous. What good will it do to 
remove desk lamps from all the 
offices? And how much can we 
possibly save by refusing all letters 
with postage due?” 

“Mr. Wendell,” Conar said briskly, 
“you hired me to save you money. 
In order to do that I must have a 
free hand. More than that, I must 
have co-operation. Item seven will 
save almost £10 a month in electric- 
ity. Ten items like that will add 
up to a twelve-hundred a year sav- 
ing. Item eight is also a very small 
saving, but—” 

Mr. Wendell interrupted by sigh- 
ing his resignation. Waving his hand 
slightly, he said. “All right, Conar. 
I guess you know your job. This 
report shows you’re getting results, 
so I’ll say no more.” 

Conar smiled his triumph. He en- 
joyed Wendell’s annoyance. 

He enjoyed ruling men . . . there 
was even a small lithotint of Napo- 
leon, a pot-bellied eagle with its hand 
inside its waistcoat tickling its pocket, 
hanging on the wall in his bedroom. 
Sometimes Mr. Conar was even im- 


pelled to imitate the posture as he 
paused at the mirror in the morning 
to straighten his tie before leaving for 
the office. 

Beyond the loosened waist-coat 
button and the sedately massaging 
hand, there was little resemblance to 
be observed between Mr. Conar and 
any human eagle ... let alone the 
Eagle of France. If anything, he was 
vulturine . . . unless that, too, could 
be taken as a libel on vultures. But 
love . . . especially self-love ... is 
notoriously blind; and Mr. Conar was 
more than satisfied with what the 
mirror showed him. 

So, to-day, he was more than 
usually complacent with himself. 

In fact, he was in such an enthu- 
siasm of mild sadism that he com- 
pletely forgot the drawling voice of 
Harry Nichols, whispering his malevo- 
lent insinuations on the telephone. 
His mind was too full of his own 
private plannings. Occasionally, his 
■ tongue flittered over his lips like a 
cat savoring cream. 

But by a quarter to nine that even- 
ing Conar had forgotten his victory. 
Once again his brisk manner deserted 
'him. It was almost time for his 
appointment with Harry Nichols. 

Conar had gone home for dinner 
after work, had spent an endless two 
hours with his wife. Finally, at eight 
o’clock, making an excuse, he left 

In the inside pocket of his over- 
coat he carried an envelope con- 
taining notes drawn from the bank 
that afternoon. His right hand 
pocket was weighted down with a 
loaded automatic. 

The small man entered the Grant- 
land Hotel at five to nine. He rode 
the elevator to the fourth floor. His 
face was grim as he marched through 
the deserted corridor, noted the stair- 


way exit, then found room four- 
twelve. He rapped sharply. 

Nichols opened up immediately. He 
squinted at Conar, smiled, and stood 
aside as the small man entered. 

Conar waited uncomfortably while 
Nichols shut the door. He stared 
at the blackmailer’s back. Nichols 
was slightly taller than himself, a 
hawk-faced man, redheaded, pinch- 
eyed, skinny. Conar hated him; 
hated him, not because of what he 
stood for, but because Nichols could 
force him to do things. Conar dis- 
liked anyone with more power than 

“Nice to see you again, Mr. Conar,” 
Nichols said, turning from the door. 

Conar was annoyed by the man’s 
politeness. It gave him a feeling of 
being played with. 

“Where are the letters?” he asked 
coldly. 

Nichols studied him. and something 
approaching disgust came into his 
hawkish face. His nasal voice lost its 
polite tone as he said. “I don't like 
you. Mr. Efficiency. And I don't trust 
you. You’re always so businesslike, 
so that’s how we’ll do now. Let's 
see the money first.” 

Conar was suspicious, but he took 
out the thick envelope. Nichols 
reached for it. The smaller man with- 
drew it quickly. 

“The letters,” he said. 

Nichols removed a packet from his 
pocket. There were five letters. Conar 
licked his lips when he saw them. 
What a fool he’d been to write them. 
It wasn't like him to lose his head 
over a woman. 

But it had been one of those things 
. . . she had seemed so— somehow— 
exotic ... so different from every- 
thing that he had ever before encoun- 
tered in his ruthlessly commonsen- 
sical, materialistic existence. She had 
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seemed so different from his wife . . . 
from the typists and secretaries he 
badgered at the office . . . she had 
been something right out of his world. 

He hadn't meant to allow himself 
to drift in so far . . . but it had hap- 
pened. He couldn’t even say he had 
gone into it with his eyes open. It 
just happened . . . and now— 

“Let me look at them," he said, 
holding out a shaking hand. 

Nichols laughed and opened the en- 
velopes one by one. He held up each 
letter in turn and Conar recognized 
the handwriting. 

“Here’s how we do it.” Nichols said. 
“I don’t want no trouble with you, 
so here’s what I figured out. I’ll 
stick the letters in a hotel envelope 
and address it to you. We’ll mail 
it right outside in the chute. Then 
you give me the dough and we’re 
done”. 

“Why don’t you just hand me the 
letters?" Conar protested. “I’ll give 
you the money. Why make a fuss'.’'' 

“Because I don’t want no kid 


games,’’ Nichols replied. "You know, 
like, 'You give me first.’ ‘No, you 
give me.' If I hand you the letters, 
you might try to run out without 
paying. And I know damn well you 
won’t give me the money first. So 
we don’t play games. We drop the 
letters in the mailbox and that's that " 
“What's to prevent me from running 
out once they’re mailed?" 

Nichols laughed, “I figured that 
too. The mail don’t get picked up 
until ten o’clock. Right up to that 
time, with the hotel manager vouch- 
ing for me, I can get the letter back.” 
He paused, then said, “It works 
your way, too. You watch me mail 
them. You pay me. Then you sit 
here with me until after ten so you 
know I don't pick them up.” 

Conar shrugged, nodded. The plan 
was good, and safe. It satisfied him. 
He gave Nichols his office address 
for the envelope. It wouldn’t do to 
have his wife get hold of the letters 

Nichols finished addressing, wrote, 
“Room 412,” under the hotel address, 
explaining, “In case I have to identify 
it,” and pasted a stamp in the upper 
right hand corner. Conar watched 
him slip the letters in and seal the 
envelope. 

They left the room together and 
Nichols dropped the letter in the 
mail chute. Conar followed the 
blackmailer back to four-twelve. 

The small man stared at the back 
of Nichols' head as he fumbled his 
key in the lock. Conar felt differently 
toward the man now. He had noth- 
ing to fear from him. He felt con- 
tempt, a desire for revenge. The 
worry and hate he’d known in the 
past months welled up in him. 

“See how easy,” Nichols was say- 
ing, lightly, as the door swung in. 
"Everything's settled. You give me 
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the money. We sit and talk a while. 
And soon—’’ 

Nichols’ back was still turned. 
Conar felt the gun in his pocket. He 
hadn’t intended using it— or had he? 

It was fear of Nichols made him carry 
it, he told himself. But now the 
burden of fear was lifted. And it 
was hate he felt. Strong hate. 

His hand whipped from his pocket. 
Nerveless fingers clutched the wea- 
pon, not as a gun, but as a heavy 
lump of steel. His arm, swung in a 
high, swift arc, came down on 
Nichols. 

Metal cracked dully on bone. 
Nichols dropped without a sound. 
Conar stood over him, panting. His 
face was flushed. 

A sense of power flowed through 
him, more power than he’d ever felt 
before. He’d never done anything like 
this before. 

Stooping quickly, he touched the 
fallen man. Nicholls didn’t seem to 
be breathing. Conar felt for a pulse- 
There was none. It was unbeliev- 
able. One minute there was life, 
and the next— How puny man was. 
He died so easily. 

Conar rose, backed into the corri- 
dor, and closed the door. He ran 
down the hallway toward the stair- 
way exit. 

The next two days were the hap- 
piest in Conar’s life. He worked 
hard at the job he loved; slashed 
ruthlessly at unnecessary expendi- 
tures. He was completely unbur- 
dened, unworried. Within him 
burned a fierce sense of freedom. 
He was rid of the only shadow in 
his life. 

On the second morning Conar 
waited for the letter. It didn't arrive 
in the first mail, but he refused to 
worry. There was another delivery 
at ten-thirty. 


At quarter to ten, Conar’s phone 
rang. The switch-board girl, an- 
nounced, in an excited voice, that two 
men were on their way in <to see 
him. They just barged through, she 
told him. They were policemen. 

Conar mumbled, “Thanks," and 
hung up. Panic mounted in him. 
Why were they here? They couldn’t 
possibly have traced him. 

He rose and started for the door 
when it opened. 

Both men were hard-looking and 
formidable. They towered over him. 
They dwarfed him. 

"Conar?” one asked. 

He nodded dumbly. 

“We’re from headquarters. Homi- 
cide. We want you to come along 
with us. There are some questions 
about the murder of Harry Nichols.” 
“Harry Nichols?” Conar asked. 
“Harry Nichols? I don’t know a 
Harry Nichols.” 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Conar”— Conar 
felt a bewildered rage at the man’s 
tone— “you knew Harry Nichols. He 
was blackmailing you, remember? 
And you killed him.’’ 

Conar gasped. “I didn’t,” as he 
watched the big man take an enve- 
lope from his pocket. 

“You probably would have gotten 
away,” the detective said, “if it wasn't 
for these.” 

“But I mailed them here,” Conar 
protested weakly. “How—?” 

"And they got here, too,” the detec- 
tive replied. “Yesterday they got 
here. But someone in this company 
was saving money. This morning they 
were back at the hotel.” 

The big man held forth the enve- 
lope. Conar stared at it. His eyes 
grew hot, and stung, and teared. 

Scrawled in pencil, he read the 
word, “Refused.” And stamped in 
red ink, the words, Postage due 3d. 
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POST-ATOItnC: 

For better or for worse, we live in 
an Atomic Age and the A-Bomb has 
come to be regarded as something 
of a bogy menacing the very exist- 
ence of mankind. For facts on the 
capabilities of the A-Bomb ... its 
dangers . . ^ ;its potentialities ... its 
weaknesses, read Mark Hope’s article, 
“After The A-Bomb— What?” 
GENTLE GUNMAN: 

The American West has a reputa- 
tion for trigger-happy hearties who 
shot first and spoke afterwards; and 
the story of the Plains is littered with 
fiercesome characters to whom human 
life counted less than a pair of spurs. 
But not all were cast in the same 
mould. Jack Heming, in his story: 
“His Gun Spoke Gently,” has pro- 
duced a gunman with a difference. 
Bill Tilghman is an almost unknown 
quantity in Western lore; but, as 
Heming- reconstructs him, he must 
have been one of the most fantastic 
of them all. 

SHADES OF NOAH: 

For centuries, the belief has existed 
that the original Noah’s Ark still rests 
—more or less intact— on Mt. Ararat. 
Ancient historians have discussed it 
in their chronicles; airmen claim to 
have photographed it; a United States 
expedition to search for it was not 
long ago banned by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In his article, "The Secret 
of Ararat” (Page 66), Charles Mathews 


tells of the various attempts that have 
been made to locate the Ark and adds 
some of the bizarre stories which sur- 

DOOR TO DOOR: 

Pity the poor salesman . . . 

especially the door-to-door variety— 
he earns his money the hard way 
. . . and some of the types he meets 
would prickle the hairs of even the 
Chamber of Horror's most devoted 
fans. In “Doorbells and Screwballs" 
(Page 12), world wanderer, Gerald 
Bryden-Brown, takes you behind the 
scenes for a swift tour. 

NEXT MONTH: 

In memory of that grey dawn in 
Anzac some many years ago, CAVAL- 
CADE next month publishes a special 
article by a man who was there . . . 
E. V. Timms . . . who has since 
become one of Australia’s leading 
novelists. Timm’s eyewitness ac- 
count has to be read to be believed. 
For other fact, we heartily recommend 
Cedric Mentiplay’s “Crime Without 
Climax,” and a vivid account of the 
Cobb & Co. days. “Whips Were 
Cracking.” Fantasy, science, sport- 
ing and a neat debunking article are 
just what CAVALCADE readers 
need. Fiction includes a CAVAL- 
CADE Vignette with Stingo . . . “Red 
Hot Water," by D. Dalton . . . and 
a Jack Pearson horror story, “Cavern 
of the Crow.” 
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